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PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorresponpEnr. | 


room, a lady will remove her long mantle or 
cachemire shawl, the latter being decidedly in the 
fashion again. Dresses made with jackets are 


'PXHE chief occupation of modistes at present | arranged in such fashion that a lady can pay a 


is in making preparations for the winter, 
and the natural preface to these is represented 
by the toilettes which are designed for visits at 
the chateaux. A chateau inhabited by a wealthy 
and refined family, extending hospitality to rich 
and aristocratic friends, is 
regarded by fashion as the 
sum of Parisian elegance. 
Here are seen the beautiful 
morning toilettes, the styl- 
ish promenade and hunting 
costumes, the sumptuous 
dinner dresses, and even 
the first samples of ball 
dresses. To inspect the 
trunks prepared for a stay 
at one of these chateaux is 
to know the fashion which 
contains the germ of the 
future mode. 

There will be no radical 
changes in the principal 
features of the toilette, but 
numerous modifications in 
the details. The walking 
dress, that for the street, 
which is seen by all, grows 
more and more simple, and 
even austere, with a very 
pronounced masculine char- 
acter. Dresses for recep- 
tions, dinners, and the draw- 
ing-room are complicated, 
and are reaching a degree 
of bizarrerie and oddity 
such as Parisian taste has 
never approached before. 
Shapes, stuffs, and orna- 
ments showing all the his- 
torical styles, combinations 
of colors and shades which 
no one hitherto has ever 
ventured to associate—such 
is the character of French 
fashion, and its temerity 
seems to have reached the 
limits which separate it 
from extravagance. 

The varied combinations 
formed by associating fig- 
ured with plain materials 
have not yet been exhaust- 
ed. Hitherto the figured 
stuffs have always been of 
silk, but now cachemire 
with designs, or shot with 
gold thread, disputes the 
field with brocaded silk 
goods. Of figured silk or 
wool stuff are made jack- 
ets of all shapes, even those 
which are rather long, with 
paniers, or else it is used 
merely for the vest, cuffs, 
and draperies on the dress, 
Usually these jackets, when 
made of broché cachemire, 
will be worn with a silk 
skirt, but sometimes, too, 
with a skirt of woollen 
goods. Wool takes a more 
and more prominent réle in 
the feminine toilette. Cloth 
is used for sombre toilettes, 
cachemire de l’Inde for aft- 
ernoon dresses, and mousse- 
line de VInde (of wool) 
for evening toilettes, con- 
sequently wool for all oc- 
casions, but never without 
accessories and trimmings 
of silk. 

The inflation of dresses 
has been arrested in its de- 
velopment. It is neither 
more nor less marked than at its first appearance, 
and all predictions announcing the return of vo- 
luminous dresses have been premature. In guise 
of wrappings there will be worn many mantles, 
rather long, and some with capes. Sacques will 
still be seen, but they are rarely made now, the 
preference being for ample shapes like the mantle 
or visite, In the winter, on entering the drawing- 








Fig. 1.—SrnGLe-Breastep. Coat wita VeEst, 
anp Lone TrimMep WaLkine Sxirt.—Back. 
[For Front of Coat, see Page 632.]—Wita 
Cur Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No, II., Figs. 7-18, 


visit without being enveloped in her wrapping. 
Among the details which contribute to give 
an air of elegance to toilettes for the street and 
informal visits are the buttons with which these 
dresses are trimmed. These buttons are chosen 


in ancient designs, when this is possible, and are 
of chased silver or cut steel, the former being 
flat and large, and the latter ball-shaped. Fre- 
quently the trimming of such ancient buttons on 
a very simple dress of wool costs three or four 
times as much as the dress. In respect to fancy 
jewelry, the sea-side season. has brought into 
fashion prawns mounted in brooches or in pins 


for the hair. This will be original for a short 
space of time, and ugly always. 

Among the toilettes which I have seen in prep- 
aration to be worn at a magnificent chateau was 
a dinner dress which seemed to me very original. 
The dress was of old-gold-colored satin, made 
very long. The corsage, very short in the waist, 
and the over-dress were of white mousseline de 





Fig. 2.—Srrieepv Woot Dress. 
Front.—|[ For Back, see 
Page 641.] 

For description see 
Supplement. 


Inde (of cotton), and were both very richly em- 
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broidered with silk of various colors. A gilt 
metal belt was worn over the corsage. The 
mousseline over-dress was caught up on one side 
almost to the belt, and was bordered on all its 
outlines with deep silk tassel fringe showing all 
the colors of the embroidery. The stockings to 
be worn with this dress were of white silk, the 
instep being of gold aipure embroidered in silk 





Fig. 3.—Dovs_E-BREASTED Coat, Fan OveEr- 

Skirt, anD Long WaLkinG Skirt.—Fronr. 

[For Back of Coat, see Page 632 

Cur Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 


in the colors of the embroidery on the dress. The 
tout ensemble was very effective. 

For a morning toilette designed for the same 
lady I saw a dress of plain gray-blue toile de 
Jouy, trimmed with the same material, with de- 
signs which were embroidered in silk and gold. 
This embroidery was worked on the design in the 


material, which was quite close and very rich 
and heavy. The casaque and the drapery on the 
skirt were made of this 

embroidered goods. 
Another severe toilette 
was of black satin. Over- 


skirt of black open-work 
silk gauze embroidered with 
black jet. Black velvet 
jacket, opening square over 
a guimpe of black point 
desprit net, striped per- 
pendicularly with very nar- 
row black velvet ribbon. 
Half-long puffed sleeves of 
similar net and black vel- 
vet ribbon, which was set 
on in horizontal rows in 
the manner of bracelets. 
The same outfit comprised 
a large number of guimpeés, 
or plastrons, which are 
worn with very low cor- 
sages when the opening is 
to be filled. Some of these 
guimpes are covered entire- 
ly with rowsof gathered 
lace, and are adapted to 
very slender figures. 

Walking Dress.—False 
skirt of heavy black mus- 
lin, trimmed on the bottom 
with a very deep border or 
hem of black faille, sur- 
mounted by four flounces of 
pleated faille. On the bor- 
der of faille was a drapery 
of broché cachemire with 
a pale blue ground. In the 
back the skirt was entirely 
of black faille, pleated per- 
pendicularly, and was edged 
with a bias fold of broché 
cachemire like that of the 
drapery. Two scarfs of 
similar cachemire crossed 
each other in the back, on 
the pleated breadth, and 
covered the upper part of 
the false skirt in front to 
the first flounce. These 
scarfs were trimmed on the 
under edge with woollen 
tassel fringe to match the 
cachemire. Casaque of sim- 
ilar cachemire with vest of 
black faille. The skirt was 
short. 

For evening toilettes (not 
low) there are in prepara- 
tion corsages of very bi- 
zarre shapes. I have seen 
one made of écru faille 
and purple satin, which 
{ was composed as follows: 
Vest low-necked and rather 
long, made of écru faille, 
which was puffed on the 
middle of the vest. Cor- 
sage of purple satin, open- 
ing over the vest in front. 
The corsage was bordered 
(on the neck and fronts 
only) with Malines lace set 
smooth. The under 

of the corsage was 
untrimmed. Belt of pur- 
ple satin fastened with a 


on 


edge 





]—Wirn chased gold buckle, Half- 
long sleeves. The latter 
detail is important and 


should be noted, because it 
is universal. No evening toilette, whether for the 
theatre or concert, is made with long sleeves. All 
sleeves of dresses designed for the evening end 
quite near the elbow, and are edged with pleated 
lace. In consequence of this, extremely long 
gloves, fastened with ten buttons at least, are in 
vogue, it being considered inelegant to show the 
bare arm, EmMELINE Raymonp. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Ocroper 4, 1879. 











A SUMMER BUZZING. 


Busy, curious, thirsty fly, 

Who’s to drink it, you or I? 
For you follow every sip 

With persistence to the lip, 

Or each vain endeavor close 
With a buzz about my nose, 

Or frustrate it by surprise, 
Darting at my blinking eyes, 
Till despairingly I cry, 

“Oh, con-found this thirsty fly!” 


Nay, art gone? Thy pardon. There! 
Now I feel you on my hair, 

Now a sudden hum I hear 

Menacing the shrinking ear. 

Come, stern measures I must try 

To expunge this curious fly. 


True, for both of us there’s room 
In creation— Where’s the broom? 
True, thy little life to thee 

Is as much as mine to me; 

True, that thy intelligence 

Is for thy small size immense ; 
But believe twas madness quite 
To molest me thus to-night. 


There I have thee, on the floor 
Slipper stills thee evermore! 

So thy little life is past, ~ 

Safe from scorching wick at last, 
Safe from ruthless spider’s net, 

Safe from boys more cruel yet— 

Out of danger, out of pain, 

Thou wilt never buzz again! 

Vase of azure glass I wis, 

Whence thy name derivéd is, 

Shall piece its shattered fragments ere 
Thou again my cup wilt share. 
Though the floor be somewhat messed, 
Still whatever is is best; 

So no more my patience try, 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, OcroBer 4, 1879. 











0H The ILvsTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for September 27 contains the continua- 
tion of the story, ““ THE SUNKEN ROCK ;” a fine 
engraving from a painting by P. SIDNEY HoL- 
LAND, called “ How their Grandfather Died,” 
with an interesting article on “ Ancient Armor ;” 
@ description of a“ Chess Humbug” of the last 
century, and other interesting reading matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of WAaRPER’s 
WEEKLY for Octoder 4. 





THE FIRST FIRE. 


OBODY ever feels that summer is quite 
long enough, that it is quite time for 
it when the early dark draws down and 
cuts short the once long day; and when 
the cool autumn dusk appears, most of us 
sympathize with those who speak of feav- 
en under no other name than that of the 
Summer-Land. For whatever pleasures of 
its own there may be in the coming impris- 
onment of winter, they are still, in strong 
measure, the pleasures of imprisonment, 
while summer, on the other hand, is one 
long freedom. One hardly tires of the large 
out-door life in its infinite variety, the go- 
ing and coming at will, the liberty of cos- 
tume, the abounding verdure and bloom, 
the unrestricted enjoyment of breeze and 
bird and stars; of the warm nearness and 
friendliness of the moon in opposition to its 
wintry cold remoteness; of the water life 
in skiffs and yachts, in the surf and on lily 
ponds—of all the prodigality of air and sun- 
shine. And who, in all the myriads of hu- 
man beings, has ever pictured heaven as 
any place of rugs and lamps and fires, or as 
anything but a land of everlasting summer ? 
We make the most of winter; we are 
happy in it; we see an immensity of beau- 
ty in its vivid contrasts of sparkling snow 
and azure, its web-like tracery of bare 
boughs and purple sprays, its frost-ferns on 
the frozen pane, its ice blocks riven by 
restless tides, its white whirl of storms, 
and we think of the round earth then as a 
winged dazzle among the stars. But when 
we have admired our most, we can never 
make any idealization of it into a heavenly 
state, but the majority of us, on the contra- 
ry, agree with DaNTE’s ideas in making ice 
and snow and freezing blasts the inner cir- 
cle and pivotal point of the last place of 
punishment. 

Yet, for all that, what a singular charm 
there is about the first fire of wood laid on 
the hearth, herald as it is of the cold im- 
prisonment, laid there not any more for its 
heat than for its necromantic power of dis- 
pelling gloom when the weather begins to 
shiver, and its depression begins to over- 
come ourselves. How we welcome it, as if 
it were an old friend long gone and just re- 
turned! How we gather about it, and re- 
joice in it! How late we linger about 
it, how we open our hearts over it, as if 
thoughts and feelings were thawed out by 





its genial spell! and how heedlessly we as- 
sist, as its’ sacrificial flames wallow up the 
chimney, at the funeral rites of summer! 

Still, after all, that first fire, tumbling 
wave over wave up and out into the upper 
darkness, is the concentrated essence of the 
spice and sweetness of what countless sum- 
mers! What years of sunshine and dew 
have gone to the growth of the wood whose 
embers crumble from the andirons as we 
bend over them! The spirit and being of 
how many mornings of brightness are con- 
densed there in stem and branch! of what 
moon-lighted evenings! What red sunrises 
have glistened in the dark dew that fed it! 
What bird-song has measured the rhythm 
of its increase! what gentle evening winds 
have swayed it! what lovers have leaned 
against it! what storms have bowed and 
bent it! And as it burns before us, and 
drops away into white ashes, what compre- 
hension and memory of all this sparkle in 
every fresh burst of the flame,in every dy- 
ing coal, and diffuse themselves about us, 
and make that first little autumn fire to us 
the expression and ideal embodiment of 
perpetual summer! 





OTHER FOLKS’ CHILDREN. 


HE people in almost everybody’s ac- 
quaintance who know how to entertain 
company, and at the same time take care 
of their children suitably, can usually be 
counted on the fingers. The children are 
to their authors and owners astonishing 
and delightful circumstances, revelations 
of wonder; it is a marvel that they exist, 
and how much greater marvel that they 
are so lovely, so bright, so precocious, that 
they know black from white, that they can 
count three; how sweet the little syllables 
drop from their lips! how charming is the 
assertion of their will! how charming that 
they have a will at all! is all this possi- 
ble? and is all this theirs? And the child 
is not only worshipped as a part of them- 
selves and a possession, but as a subject of 
delightful awe and mystery in the very fact 
of its being. 

Of course this is quite right and pleasant 
with our own children; but somehow or 
other it does not seem half so right and 
pleasant with other people’s children; and 
they are not half so charming in the asser- 
tion of their wills when they dispute the 
seat or the book with us, while politeness 
to their elders makes it rather difficult for 
us to assert our wills; and they are subjects 
of no delightful awe and mystery at all 
when they are tumbling all over us with 
sticky fingers and daubed faces; when they 
burst into our sleeping-rooms in the morn- 
ing; when they insist on crowding into the 
carriage already full; when they set up a 
bawl in the middle of an interesting con- 
versation, and instead of being scooped up 
and swept out of the room are expostu- 
lated with; when they disturb the peace of 
breakfast, dinner, and tea; when everything 
is interrupted by the demanding of these 
cherubs, and everything is so in abeyance 
to their wishes that elderly people seem to 
have no rights in the world at all, and the 
whole pleasure of one’s visit to the parents, 
or the parents’ visit to one’s self, is destroy- 
ed by their presence and behavior, till we 
are inclined to believe that the correct def- 
inition of the word cherub is that other 
word imp. 

Of course parents owe an undisputed duty 
to their children, and it is necessary that the 
little things should be made happy; that 
their proper pleasures should be unrestrict- 
ed; that their questions should be answer- 
ed; that they should not be grieved or out- 
raged; that their lives should be one long 
remembrance of happiness as far as their 
parents can make them so. But these same 
people owe, also, an undisputed duty to 
their guests, when they have guests, and 
if they can not perform it, they certainly 
should not put themselves in the way of 
failing in it by having any guests; and it is 
just as right that the guests should not be 
grieved and outraged as that the children 
skould not be. 

Only those people do what is either agree- 
able or decent who regard their guests as 
wards, for the time being, if not actively to 
be made happy, yet to be allowed to be hap- 
py if they will, and who take into consider- 
ation whether or not these persons, who are 
thus at their mercy, can be happy with oth- 
er people’s children tyrannizing over them 
in the manner that one may so frequently 
see them do. It would seem as though plain 
common-sense must teach people that their 
children are not as lovesome to all the world 
as to themselves; and that even if others 
find them very attractive, yet they may 
weary of what the natural ties of flesh and 
blood make it impossible that they them- 
selves should ever weary; and that it is to 
be taken for granted that certain things are 
disagreeable, and that it is not to be left 
to the guest to complain, or else pretend 
politely that it is all as it should be, when 





trodden and trampled on by a parcel of lit- 
tle wretches without fearofman. One may 
be as fond of children as the next person, 
but it is always to be understood that that 
means children in the right place, and the 
right place is never the first place. 








MILK AND BUTTER. 
By MRS. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


OMPLAINTS of poor butter and thin milk 
are very common, and with very good rea- 
son, The most earnest remonstrances come 
chiefly from our cities. People in the country 
are “generally supposed to be exempt from this 
trouble. That is a mistaken idea. The country 
is the source from which all these supplies are 
brought, and there the cause of the evil must be 
searched after. Honesty and perfect cleanliness 
are two of the most important elements to be 
looked for if one would secure a good quality of 
milk or butter. The characteristics of the ani- 
mal and the quality of the food she receives for 
her services are doubtless of great importance, 
but the best stock and the most nutritious food 
will by no means secure the most satisfactory 
results if these other important auxiliaries be 
lacking. 

Of late years the milk and butter from the Al- 
derney or Jersey cows have attracted much at- 
tention. The interest in these animals has so 
rapidly increased that none of our most intelli- 
gent farmers feel satisfied unless they can secure 
one or more pure-blooded, or at least a half-blood- 
ed, Jersey cow. 

It is, however, well known that this breed of 
milkers does not yield a large quantity of milk ; 
but its great richness, as compared with other 
grades, is thought to more than compensate for 
what is lacking in measure. 

A Jersey cow also attracts attention and be- 
speaks our affectionate interest independent of 
her intrinsic value. She is generally smaller than 
the common class of cows. The head is small, 
the horns graceful and clean in color, the eyes 
tender, beautiful, and intelligent. The whole 
bearing of the animal is gentle and winning. 
The soft, shy eyes have almost a human, an ap- 
pealing expression, that should protect her from 
rough handling or cruel treatment. We know 
there are ladies whose refined sensibilities would 
be dangerously shocked at the idea of petting or 
eulogizing a cow, but who find some kind of 
pleasure in fondling a shaggy Skye terrier or 
King Charles spaniel, while their pretty little 
children are left to the tender mercies of hire- 
lings. There is no accounting for tastes, and 
therefore we never venture to speak to this class 
of people on every-day, commonplace subjects. 
To those sensible people who can appreciate a 
good, gentle, serviceable cow, who know 
milk when they see it, and can distinguish be- 
tween good, sweet, fresh butter and the vile com- 
pounds often found in market, and sometimes on 
first-class tables, we speak freely, well assured 
that those who recognize the comfort this faith- 
ful servant can bring to a family will, if only 
from self-interest, treat her kindly and feed her 
generously. 

Many object to Alderney milk and butter from 
economical reasons. We are aware that very 
few can afford to give a dollar a pound for the 
butter, any more than they can to buy truffles for 
every day’s consumption, and many other luxu- 
ries usually reserved for great occasions. How- 
ever, the more of this excellent butter and deli- 
cious milk there is brought into market, the soon- 
er will farmers in all directions realize the neces- 
sity of changing their present modes of supplying 
their customers. They will, perhaps, see that 
their own interest demands a better class of 
cows, and more careful and generous feeding, and 
will feel compelled to continue their improve- 
ments until the very best butter is so plentiful 
as to reduce the price and bring it within the 
reach of all. Customers, having once had a taste 
of the best, will never be content to buy such as 
is so often found in our markets, They will pre- 
fer to use less butter, or none at all. The result 
will be that farmers must send a better article, 
even though it may not equal Alderney milk and 
butter, The introduction of Jersey cows on but- 
ter farms will hasten this consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished for. 

But farmers must not flatter themselves, hav- 
ing procured a herd of Alderney cattle, that they 
may now rest from their labors, and henceforth 
can furnish satisfactory milk and butter, and 
hear no longer any complaints from their cus- 
tomers. Something more is necessary. Good 
milk and butter can be supplied from the com- 
mon grade of cows, on certain conditions, and 
when the demand for the best or none becomes 
too loud and earnest to be longer slighted, the 
butter-makers will find that they must comply 
with these conditions, or their occupation will 
pass into more enterprising hands, 

Wake up the farmers by an appeal that touches 
their pecuniary interest, and soon a motive high- 
er than mere selfishness will be aroused. They 
will take true pleasure in making their work as 
nearly perfect as skill and ingenuity can achieve. 
If they find that the Jersey animals are the most 
profitable, and in every way the most desirable, 
they will take a laudable pride in bringing them, 
by increased care and attention, into the most 
desirable condition for supplying the highest 
quality of milk and butter. 

But whatever grade of cows furnishes the sup- 
plies, however well they are housed and fed, there 
is something more needed to secure satisfac- 
tory results—more scrupulous neatness in the 
milkers, and the vessels into which the milk is 
put, more watchfulness in the milk-room, more 
personal superintendence from the master and 
mistress, and less oversight and authority dele- 
gated to untrained men and maidens. This is 
absolutely necessary to secure the best quality of 





milk and butter, even from the finest Alderney 
cows. The lack of scrupulous, fastidious neat- 
ness, and unskillfulness in the manufacture of the 
article, will continue to fill our markets with poor 
unhealthy trash, sold under the name of butter, 
unless the spirit of competition becomes so ear. 
nest as to stay the evil. 

As for the milk which is brought to our doors, 
aside from rigorous cleanliness in the milkers 
and in the vessels used, we must insist on hav- 
ing pure milk for which we pay, without any wa- 
ter, however pure, thrown m gratis. Sometimes 
water may be added before leaving the owner’s 
hands, but too often—as we have seen it done—by 
those who bring it, but who return the pay for 
only as many quarts as their employers put into 
their hands. The money for all the water added 
they put into their own pockets as perqussites. 
We were once told by a driver, when complain- 
ing of the watery look of the milk, that dairymen 
were obliged to add some cold water to the milk, 
or it would sour before it could be delivered. 
Only a few days after, in turning quickly round a 
corner near where was a pump or hydrant, we 
saw the same driver adding water to fill up his 
cans. When he saw that we had observed him, 
he “ whined,” and appealed to our kindness not 
to injure, by reporting his acts to his employer, a 
poor man who was trying to turn an honest pen- 
ny for the support of his family ! 

Of course in these remarks we refer only to the 
milk supposed by the customer to come from 
well-fed, healthy animals, not that which is poi- 
soned by sé/ or swill feeding. That is an out- 
rage which almost if not quite amounts to mur- 
der, and by which many innocent babies are de- 
stroyed. But even when the cows have healthy 
food, and the milk, or milk and water, is brought 
to us at eight cents a quart, is it not better econ- 
omy to buy good Alderney milk, even if we can’t 
afford the butter price, for ten cents a quart, 
brought to us in ice-boxes, and “ sealed,” thus 
secured from any adulteration ? 

We have been repeatedly asked, What is the 
secret about the celebrated Echo Farm butter 
that has won it its high reputation? We have 
never visited Echo Farm, though greatly desiring 
to do so, but have read and heard enough, added 
to our own experience in the care of milk and in 
butter-making, to believe that the only secret is 
this: the cows themselves are the first consid- 
eration, and are made as comfortable and kept 
as cleanly as possible; large, airy stables, each 
stall separate, and made large enough for the ani- 
mal to have plenty of room to move about quiet- 
ly, and high enough to give free circulation of 
air; a bountiful supply of the purest spring 
water, and a spacious, well-ordered yard, into 
which the cows are turned each day, by sections, 
for an hour’s regular exercise. They are always 
treated kindly ; no scolding or loud harsh word 
is ever allowed; and therefore, having never 
known abuse or fear, these animals are gentle and 
kindly, and their milk better for this amiability, 

We hear, and know by the results, that it must 
be so, that nothing can exceed the care and 
cleanliness of every utensil that is needed about 
the milk, as well as in making the butter. Ev- 
ery convenience that has been invented and found 
valuable is supplied. “Order and cleanliness, 
a systematic and uniform order of feeding the 
cows and managing them, are observed from one 
year’s end to the other, and this systematic work- 
ing is seen everywhere, from the reception of the 
milk to the final packing of milk and butter for 
shipment, so that as sure as effect follows cause, 
both milk and butter must be pure and excellent.” 

Close by the stalls where the cows are milked 
a room is fitted up for the especial use of the 
milkers, containing wash-basins, soap, towels, 
looking-glasses, combs, and brushes, with closets 
to hang the garments they are expected to put 
on, to insure perfect cleanliness, after their ablu- 
tions have been faithfully attended to. 

Now contrast this with the untidy manner 
in which many farmers allow their milkers to 
milk the cows—hair unbrushed, full of husks 
and straws, perhaps, just as they come from 
loading hay or threshing grain; clothes stain- 
and soiled with plowing, planting, weeding, 
retaining the smell of the vegetables they have 
been working over; hands so grimed with ne- 
cessary labor that, unless thoroughly cleansed, 
it must be impossible to milk without imparting 
some filth and bad odor to the milk, Many kinds 
of work can not be easily performed without the 
hands and clothes receiving an unpleasant smell, 
and all know, or should know, that nothing is so 
easily tainted with such odors as milk. When 
we think of the condition of the hands and 
clothes of those who “go to the milkery” with- 
out washing, or change of raiment, or brushing 
the hair, we can not wonder that poor milk and 
butter are so common, even if there was no other 
reason for it. 

Again at Echo Farm every precaution is taken 
to prevent any impurity getting into the milk. 
When brought in from the stalls, the milk is 
strained through the usual strainer that is, or 
should be, on the milk pail, into another pail 
having a brass strainer on the inside of the spout, 
but on the outside of this spout two thicknesses 
of muslin are confined by a tin hoop, and thus 
the milk, when it reaches the pan, has by two op- 
erations been strained four times, and it would 
seem impossible for any unclean thing unless dis- 
solved to enter the milk. 

Many object to straining cream, but we have 
always held that it must be done, to be sure that 
any mote or particle of dust or dirt that may have 
carelessly or accidentally fallen into the cream pot 
be removed. And not only this, but by straining 
the cream, small, dried, hard lumps of cream that 
often form on top of the pan, particularly if set 
where the wind blows on the milk, will either be 
removed or so mingled with the rest of the cream 
that they will not form white curdy spots in the 
butter. All the cream will be better mixed, and 
the butter come with less trouble, Straining 
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cream is usually a difficult job, particularly if very 
thick. Buta strainer is in use by which the cream 
is rapidly and thoroughly strained and mingled, 
and we have seen notices of several other kinds 
of cream strainers or pumps, which operate, we 
presume, in a similar manner, securing the same 
desirable results. 

We have never felt that it was any recom- 
mendation that a churn would bring the butter 
by a few minutes’ churning. We do not think 
one secures as much butter from a given amount 
of cream, nor of as good quality, by rapid churn- 
ing, and are happy to find that at Echo Farm forty 
minutes are allowed, at a temperature of 62°. 

If the same system, order, and cleanliness were 
adopted in all dairies, we are confident we should 
find a most satisfactory improvement even in the 
butter from our old breeds of cows. With Jersey 
stock, we should not fear to compete even with 
Echo Farm. But suppose our farmers, even if 
not able to buy the Alderney cows, conclude to try 
this system of order and cleanliness, perhaps their 
profits would be so increased as to show them that 
cleanliness as well as godliness is profitable in 
all things. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SILKS. 


HE use of satin has brought into vogue again 

lustrous silks with satin finish for the prin- 
cipal parts of the dress. Some of the richest Pa- 
risian costumes for the winter are made of black 
satin de Lyon, which is silk with a satin-finished 
surface so closely woven that the reps can not 
be seen on the lustrous side. This comes in jet 
black shades of beautiful qualities at $2 50 or 
$2 75ayard. Gros grains also take on an added 
lustre, and notwithstanding the general advance 
in prices, very handsome qualities are found at 
$2 25 a yard, to be combined with the richest 
brocades. When gros grains are chosen, those 
with very decided reps are preferred to the me- 
dium reps lately used, as there will probably be 
a return to all ribbed and velour fabrics. The 
heavy Antwerp silks, sometimes called cathedral 
silks, are sixty inches wide, for cutting circular 
and other large wraps. These are $13 a yard. 
There are also armures and satin de Lyon in 
these wide silks for wraps. The brocaded black 
satins, or those in one shade of any fashionable 
color, are chosen for combining with plain silks, 
The designs are small and quaint, such as olives, 
stripes with birds in them, Japanese fans, shells, 
palm leaves, and thorny branches, polka dots, etc. 
When several colors are introduced, the designs 
are intricate and closely woven, and in many cases 
they resemble embroidery. The striped brocades 
remain in great favor, together with most striped 
fabrics, which are becoming generally known as 
pékins; thus there are silks with brocaded satin 
stripes, and satins with stripes of brocaded vel- 
vet; sometimes only one color is represented, but 
the newest and richest brocades have the various 
colors combined in India and Persian Cashmeres, 
Other rich fabrics for combination dresses have 
mossy stripes on ground of a contrasting hue, or 
else there are flowers—roses, buds, and leaves— 
of natural colors in raised velvet pile on satin 
grounds. Changeable effects are shown in silk, 
satin, and velvet, in the quaint old-fashioned col- 
ors worn a generation ago. Ladies who have 
dresses of these shot silks that have been treas- 
ured as heirlooms can use them again, as almost 
any pattern can be matched now with the striped 
changeable silks that are sold for $1 50 a yard. 
The brocaded satins and velvets are far more ex- 
pensive, ranging from $3 50 to $8 a yard. For 
dresses that are to be remodelled, and will prob- 
ably last only a season, there are silk and linen 
striped goods that give the effect of satin-striped 
Sicilienne, yet cost only $1 25 a yard; this is 
especially commended in black, but is also of 
good value in colors when the fabric is soft and 
pliable. Plaid satins in regular clan tartans and 
in fanciful combinations of colors are largely im- 
ported for parts of dresses, they cost $2 50 and 
upward. There are also plaid velvets in the gay- 
est and richest colors for trimming dresses of 
solid color of cloth, silk, satin, and even of vel- 
vet. Bandana plaids with much red and yellow 
are shown, and others have drab, pink, or plum- 
color for the foundation, on which rest the gayest 
bars and stripes. 


NEW WOOL GOODS. 


The new wool goods are pliable and of light 
weight, yet give the effect of thick, heavy fabrics. 
For plain costumes made entirely of one fabric 
there are cloth-like “ suitings,” with indistinct 
threads, lines, and checks of many colors min- 
gled, and presenting the effect of self-colored 
stuffs; in fine wool and double width, these are 
$2 50 a yard. In the same class is the Majo- 
lique camel’s-hair, in two shaded stripes of dark 
contrasting colors, such as old gold with the dark- 
est Japanese blue, or with garnet, green, or brown. 
There are various glacé-shaded wool goods. Some 
are plain grounds ; others are natté, with squarely 
woven threads; and others are pékins, having 
very small stripes, Red shot with green is evi- 
dently a favorite combination, as it is shown in 
changeable fabrics of all qualities. Plain colored 
goods, in all the new shades of blue, garnet, 
brown, and green, are imported in Chuddah stripes 
of zigzag weaving ; in mummy-cloth surfaces of ir- 
regular waved dots and specks, in small armure 
figures ; in crinkled crape cloths , in reps across, 
like velours and cotelines, or else lengthwise, as 
in Biarritz cloths; and in the heaviest twilled 
camel’s-hair cloths, as well as those of light qual- 
ity, like cashmeres. All such goods are double 
width, and cost, according to their weight and 
fineness, from $1 50 a yard to $3 50. 


BROCADED WOOL GOODS, ETC. 


Brocaded wool goods of Oriental designs, espe- 
cially those with palm-leaf and arabesque pat- 
terns, form the largest part of the importation 


of fabrics that are meant to be used in combina- 
tion with other goods. The richest of these have 
silk woven with them, sometimes as much as two- 
thirds of the fabric being silk, yet the wool is 
kept on the surface, and the effect is as rich as 
that seen in camel’s-hair shawls. These come 
with black grounds nearly covered with palms, 
or else the ground may be pale blue, scarlet, or 
cream-color, they are double width, and cost $7 
or $8 ayard. Other broché goods of similar de- 
signs are woven in single widths, and cost from 
$1 25 up, and many are cut off in short lengths, 
and put up in suit patterns with plain repped 
wools of any of the new stylish colors. 

For morning wrappers, for dressing sacques, and 
for linings of wraps, there are camel’s-hair flan- 
nels in new patterns of brocaded stripes. The 
contrasts of color are lovely in these, showing 
rose pink with pale blue, garnet with dark blue, 
cream with red, or brown with gold. These cost 
$3 a yard, and measure a yard and a half in 
width 

For travelling suits the dark tartans in soft 
twilled wool are shown again, and it is found that 
the largest plaids are most popular, especially 
those that combine blue with green. They come 
in three qualities, costing from $1 75 to $2 25a 
yard, 

IMPORTED DRESSES, 


Combinations of gay brocade with a plain color 
are shown in the richest as well as the plainest 
French dresses. The basque, paniers, and tablier 
are of the brocade, or else there is a guimpe of 
some gay fabric with a plain corsage, and some- 
times both these new features are on one dress. 
For instance, in a Parisian dress representing the 
new contrast of plum-color with salmon pink, the 
basque is brocaded satin with old gold palm leaves 
on plum-colored ground. The front is cut dou- 
ble-breasted, and opens over a guimpe of pink 
satin The trained skirt of plum satin has 
shirred pink satin down the front, with side gores 
made quite flat of the rich brocade like the 
basque, and a square-cornered flowing train of 
three or four breadths of the satin. Another 
trained dress is partly made of brocaded velvet 
stripes on satin ground, all black, combined with 
plain black satin, and trimmed with jet garniture 
in lace and fringe patterns nearly three fingers 
deep. In this case the basque and flowing train 
are of the stripes, while the short front and side 
gores are plain satin nearly covered with the jet 
trimming laid lengthwise. Thus it will be seen 
that the manner of combining the two materials of 
a dress is varjed, and in this way there are designs 
to suit all figures. The new ideas in the waists 
of these dresses are the guimpes, or chemisettes, 
and the great collars in Directoire style, made 
square and straight behind, and like a three-cor- 
nered revers in front, These are made of plain 
satin simply stitched on the edges, even for the 
richest brocaded basques. The newest shirring 
for guimpes or for tabliers catches the fabrics in 
tucks, three or four in a cluster, leaving an inter- 
val between, like a puff; this is most effective 
on satin. Some of the new basques are very 
short on the hips, and very long behind, ending 
in two great tabs that form tassels, or else are 
tied in two bows. The flowing trains are not 
tied back, though tapes are still used to draw 
back the side gores. These wide trains of the 
darkest satins, silks, or velvets are lined from the 
belt to the extreme end with white, stiff, yet fine 
lawn, to keep them bouffant, and they are often 
finished across the bottom with as many as five 
layers of lace flounces in showy Russian and 
corded Byzantine lace patterns ; the front gored 
breadths of the trained skirt are not lined, but 
are simply faced. There are no flounces on the 
train, but a box-pleated satin frill sometimes fin- 
ishes the edge. Sashes of the contrasting mate- 
rial are often laid down the first seam of the 
train; these are laid in side pleats at the top, 
are caught by great knots at intervals, and finish 
with a fan near the end. The jet trimmings on 
imported black dresses are invoiced at $27 a 
yard, and consist of fringe of graduated beads, 
with lace-like heading. Sometimes this forms a 
vest of jet, or a great Directoire collar, or perhaps 
a guimpe, and there are jet tabliers of embroidery 
on net that will cover the entire front breadth of 
black satin dresses. White Breton or else point 
desprit lace is gathered to stand in a very full 
ruffle inside the neck and sleeves of the richest 
French dresses. In many cases a ruffle of it is 
then put on the outside of the basque, passing 
behind the neck, and down each side of the front, 
being set just so far back of the buttons and 
holes that the edges will touch when allowed to 
fall in a drooping frill ; this imitates the arrange- 
ment of laces worn on court dresses in the time 
of Louis XIV., and is a change from the jabots 
that have been so long worn. 


WORTH’S COSTUMES. 

Worth sends short costumes of black satin 
de Lyon with gay brocaded velvet basques and 
trimmings. The skirts of his walking dresses 
are slightly pointed behind, and although the 
foundation remains narrow, a full effect is given 
by outside drapery. This foundation or lining 
is of inexpensive black silk with a deep knife- 
pleating of satin de Lyon around the bottom. 
Then, instead of a separate over-skirt, the drapery 
of satin de Lyon is sewed in with the belt, and 
consists of four long full straight breadths, shirred 
up each seam, and trimmed down each seam with 
gay brocaded satin in Cashmere colors. Silk 
fringe tied in the hem trims the front and side 
breadths, while that behind, which is very much 
fuller, has a deep knife-pleating like the flounce 
below it. A cluster of black satin loops showing 
old gold lining is at the end of the lengthwise 
bands of brocade. Panier scarfs of the black 
satin de Lyon begin in front at the belt, open in 
curves, and end in the side seams, with many 
loops of black and old gold. The basque is bro- 
caded velvet in small stripes and palm leaves of 








mixed red, old gold, and black; on this is laid a 


Directoire collar of black satin de Lyon, which 
has revers in front, and is also shirred at inter- 
vals in front; the stitching in rows trims the 
collar, and there is a Breton lace frill like that 
just described. The basque is very short on the 
hips, allowing the paniers to escape there, and is 
very long behind, forming two tabs, each tied with 


.& bow of black satin lined with gold. 


Another suit from Worth’s is Japanese blue 
camel’s-hair with guimpe and tablier wrought in 
crewel-work of South Kensington designs, in 
which red, pink, and white prevail. The basque 
has an oval-shaped guimpe wrought in palm 
leaves; the back is cut in habit shape, and the 
edges are stitched; loops of red and blue satin 
ribbon are attached to the ends of the front and 
back. The crewel-work is placed straight down 
the front breadth, and the camel’s-hair forms a 
round over-skirt back of this, with stitched edges 
that fall to the flounces of the lower skirt. 

Other suits of plain cashmere, either brown, 
black, blue, or dark green, have long basques 
finished around the hips with gay brocaded cash- 
mere that is gathered to form a panier scarf. 
This panier scarf is three and a half fingers wide, 
and is sewed all along the edge of the basque. 
It is then shirred quite short in front in two clus- 
ters that meet when the basque is buttoned, and 
again in the back just below the seams that 
unite the side forms to the middle back forms ; 
a large bow, or else three-cornered pieces like two 
half handkerchiefs, are set in the middle of the 
back. This plan is commended to those who 
wish to remodel plain suits of last winter. The 
skirts for such basques have the over-skirt made 
on the lining (which is really the lower skirt); 
and instead of being trimmed separately at the 
bottom, the edges are covered by the cluster of 
flounces at the foot. Bands of the gay goods 
are set on each seam, and the whole is shirred 
slightly. Sufficient fullness for the back is given 
by the panier scarf which is attached to the long 
basque, and makes the garment almost a half po- 
lonaise. Buttons of two sizes are on most suits. 
They are made of tinted pearl, in all the gay col- 
ors that appear in the Cashmere. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co., A. 
T. Srewart & Co.; and Arrken & Son. 








PERSONAL. 


CAPTAIN CaREy, late of Zululand, is of 
American ancestry, and has American relatives. 
His great-grandfather, Admiral BRENTON, was 
in the colonial navy at the beginning of the 
Revolution, but, adhering to the crown, offered 
his services to Great Britain, and distinguished 
himself in her service. One of the Ameriean 
branch of the family is the editor of the Long 
Island Democrat, who gives the item. 

—EpMUND YATES has a — correspondent 
who, in the London World, describes Srrrine 
Bu. as a tall, powerfully built Indian, whose 
towering form, striking presence, and air of un- 
conscious command announce at once his name. 
His face is broad and massive, and has strongly 
marked lines of decision about the mouth; and 
his dark piercing eyes, overshadowed by their 
heavy lids, seem to gleam with mingled cruelty 
and suspicion. He is dressed in blue leggings, 
beaded moccasins, and a shirt of a gaudy pat- 
tern, like a common Paisley shaw], while around 
his waist is knotted a bright red blanket. 

—Mr. MatTHEw ARNOLD, when elected to the 
chair of poetry in Oxford University, remarked, 
with characteristic irony, how pleased he was to 
be a professor, and to enjoy the same title borne 
by those distinguished men, Professor PEPPER, 
Professor BeckwirH, the swimmer, and Profess- 
or ANDERSON, the Wizard of the North. 

—Senator BLarne was asked recently how he 
as a Pennsylvanian by birth and education com- 
menced his business and political life in Maine. 
He said it was all owing to his wife. Her moth- 
er, who lived in Augusta, fell dangerously ill, 
and Mr. and Mrs. BLAINE made a journey to be 
at her bedside. While in Augusta, Mr. BLarng, 
then quite a young man, learned that the Kenne- 
bee Journal, an old established weekly paper, was 
for sale. He formed a partnership with one of 
the old editors of the paper, bought out the 

rincipal owner, and thus obtained a foot-hold 
n Maine. The paper was prosperous, and was 
the foundation of BLaine’s success. When he 
left it, he did so because he was convinced that 
the ownership of the State organ of the Repub- 
lican party was an obstacle instead of a help to 
him in his political career. 

—Prince ALEXANDER has established a libra- 
ry at Sofia, the first institution of the kind con- 
ferred upon Bulgaria within the memory of 
man. He has also caused a large room in his 
conak to be fitted up as a reading saloon, pro- 
vided with all the leading newspapers of Aus- 
tria, Russia, Germany, and Roumania, as well as 
the Sclavonic journals of Servia and the adjacent 
provinces of the Hungarian kingdom. 

—Mrs. ELIZABETH GAINWELL and Mrs. Caro- 
LINE GODARD are among the largest tax-payers 
in Providence, Rhode Island. The former pays 
on parry valued at $997,000, the latter on 
$784,000. ‘*AtexanpER Duncan, wife, and 
child” pay on $1,612,000,~ and ‘ MarsHaLi 
Woops and wife’’ on $907,800. 

—Miss HeLen McG, ae of the pres- 
ident of Swarthmore College, has been studying 
at that institution, and received a scholarship in 
a competitive examination in Greek, Latin, and 
French, 

—The first NAPoLEON endowed all his family 
splendidly. According to the Continental Times, 
the records of St. Helena show that a sum va- 
riously estimated at from $20,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 of money was at the command of the 
exiled Emperor at Amsterdam, Frankfort, and 
London. 

—The Saturday Review says that ‘‘in the region 
of pure mathematics the late Professor CLiF- 
FORD was one of the first five or six original 
thinkers in Europe. As an expounder to un- 
scientific people of the foundations of science 
and philosophy he was almost without a rival.’’ 

—Line. SHERMAN, wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, was, before her marriage, Miss CecrLia 
STewakt, daughter of Judge Stewart, of Ohio. 
Mrs. SHERMAN is fond of her farm home near 





Mansfield, and spends much time among her 

















fruit trees and gardens, driving about nearly ev- 
ery day with quantities of vegetables, fruits, and 
other things, which she distributes among the 
poor. Her house in Mansfield is a pretty, com- 
fortable one, surrounded by trees, with a porch, 
on which the Secretary liketh to sit with his 
friends, “‘ with mild cigar pressed satisfactorily 
between his lips,” and talk government. 

—The Jubilee Singers, who have been givin 
concerts in this country and Europe in aid of 
Fisk University for some years past, have earned 
for that institution the net sum of $150,000, be- 
sides receiving valuable works of art for the 
university. 

—LEonNTINE NICOLLE, the Frenchwoman who 
takes the prize for virtue this year at the Acadé- 
mie, in order to be always with and to watch over 
her mother, who became a lunatic twenty years 
ago and was sent to the asylum of La Salpétriére, 
though a young girl, obtained a situation as 
nurse in the asylum, where she has ever since 
remained. Last year the mother died, but the 
daughter still remains devoted to her work. M. 
JULES Simon, in his address, stated that through 
the devotion of this living martyr no less than 
five hundred insane men and women had regain- 
ed their senses and their liberty. 

—So popular is Miss KELLoee abroad that she 
has declined several fine offers to return home 
this fall. She has accepted engagements in Mi- 
lan and St. Petersburg. 

—Mr. THomas WILSson, of Baltimore, died a 
few days since, at the age of ninety-one. He was 
a member of the Society of Friends, and noted 
for his benevolence. He leaves about $2,000,000, 
three-fourths of which are given to charitable ob- 
jects. One of the bequests is a $500,000 endow- 
ment for the ‘Thomas Wilson Sanitarium for 
the Children of the Sick Poor,”’ and $100,000 for 
the ‘‘ Thomas Wilson Fuel-saving Fund,” of Bal- 
timore, both of which were incorporated three 
years ago, in pursuance of his recommendation. 

—The Countess FrenFaNgELLI, a daughter of 
HaMILTON WILKES, of this city, died recently in 
Rome, where her husband is attached to King 
HUMBERT’S service. She was buried with great 
pomp, at the splendid Church of the Holy Apos- 
tles, where her husband has a family vault. She 
was greatly beloved in Rome by Americans as 
well as by Italians. 

—The seventh Congress of Women will be 
held in Madison, Wisconsin, at the Capitol. It 
will begin on the 8th of October, and last three 
days. Among the speakers announced are MARY 
PuTNAM JACOBI, Miss ABBY W. May, Mrs. JULIA 
Warp Hows, Mrs. WELLs, Miss GoopreLL, and 
Mrs. Baca. The association invites ‘every wom- 
an whose thought has been stirred, and who is 
seeking to make her life truer and higher,” to 
attend the Congress. 

—The Duke of Argyll is about to marry the 
widow of the Hon. Major ANson. Mrs. ANSON 
is a daughter of the Bishop of St. Albans, and a 
niece of Lord Dup.ey. It is said his Grace pro- 
posed and was accepted by telegraph. 

—The Archduchess CHRISTINE, who is soon 
to become Queen of Spain, has a spice of the ro- 
mantic in her character, and when told of the 
intentions of King ALFonso, sent word: “If he 
wishes to win me, let him come and woo me.”’ 
So he went. The moment he had time to dress 
after his journey, he hastened to visit his intend- 
ed, assuring her that his desire to see her over- 
came any little obstacles of etiquette, and then 
he bent low over her hand and kissed it. This 
dissipated all reserve and pique. It was dusk, 
and the King proposed a turn in the garden. 
Done. The rest of the people scattered. Gone 
an hour. Returned hand in hand, smiling. En- 
gagement ring on finger. CHRISTINE leads King 
to step-motler, and says, in French, ‘I have the 
honor, madame, to present to you my future hus- 
band.” And so the matter was “‘ done fixed,” as 
they say in the South. 

—Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
celebrated their golden wedding at Quincy, 
Massachusetts, on the 3d of September. It is 
an interesting and unusual fact that three golden 
weddings of successive generations of the same 
family should have been observed in the same 
house. That of President Joun Apams and his 
wife was celebrated on the 25th of October, 1814. 
That of their son, President Joun Quincy Ap- 
ams, and his wife, on the 26th of July, 1847. 
The third has just taken place. It will be no- 
ticed that the intervals between these occasions 
were respectively thirty-three and thirty-two 
years—almost exactly the lifetime of a genera- 
tion. At the time of their golden weddings 
President JoHN ADAMS was seventy-nine, and 
President J. Q. ADAs had just entered his eight- 
ieth year. Mr. C. F. ApaMs is seventy-two. 

—Dr. Rosa WELT, a young Viennese lady, has 
shown herself to be so learned and practical that 
she has been appointed assistant-lecturer to Pro- 
fessor PFLUGER in ophthalmology, in the Uni- 
versity of Bern. 

—Mrs. Stowe’s novel of Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
first appeared as a serial in Dr. Battey’s Nation- 
al Era. When it first began, Mrs. Jewert, wife 
of the Boston publisher, was in the habit of 
reading it aloud to her busband, and was so 
much affected that she urged Mr. Jewett, when 
it was about half issued, to publish it in book 
form. He wrote to Mrs. Stowe, who was resid- 
ing in Maine, Mr. Stowe being Professor of 
Theology at Bowdoin College. The author and 
her husband came to Boston. Mr. JewetTr?’s 
offer was a surprise to them. They were ready 
to accede to any terms he might offer. His 
proposition was to publish at his own cost, and 
pay a royalty of, we believe, ten per cent. Mrs. 
STOWE was somewhat disposed to take a share 
in the profits. Mr. Jewett explained that it 
would then be necessary for her to bear part of 
the cost, and he suggested further that Mr. and 
Mrs. STOWE should take competent advice as to 
the fairest plan for Mrs. Stows, and he named 
some prominent persons in Boston who could 
advise properly. The result was a decision in 
favor of the royalty. Three months after the 
book was issued the author and her husband re- 
turned to Boston to receive thcir first payment, 
which Mr. Jewett states was $10,000. He paid 
in all to Mrs. Stowe a little over $30,000. An 
amusing part of the event was the ignorance of 
both the professor and Mrs. Stowg as to how 
they were to get the check for this large amount 
cashed, and what they were to do for safety’s 
sake with the money it called for. Mr. Jewerr 
took them to his bank, and introduced them to 
the president. As such distinguished visitors 


were rare, they were at once asked into the 

bank parlor, and then Professor Stowe was in- 

structed into the mystery of openies a bank ac- 
nat it. 


count and drawing checks aga 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuer Engine ror LinGErte. 


Arm-Chair embroidered 
in Byzantine Point. 
Tue cushion of this carved 
walnut arm-chair is covered 
; ‘ with olive plush, and trimmed 
ie ie J) eS SNE with embroidery, which is work- 
#Et / @ ed on white satin in Byzantine 
point with colored silk floss and 
gold cord of various sizes. A detail- 
ed de- 
scription 
of this em- 
broidery, to- 
gether with a 
; ao Sey full-sized illus- 
/ : : : tration, will be 
given in an early 
number of the Ba- 
zar. The seam made 
by setting the em- 
broidery strip on the 
cushion is covered with 
a narrow strip of old-gold- 
colored satin, The cush- 
ioned arms are trimmed with 
olive silk fringe. 


¥4 Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
7 Figs. 1 and 2. 
< 7 THESE monograms are worked on canvas in cross 
4 stitch with worsted or silk in two contrasting colors, 


Crochet Carriage or Cradle Afghan. 
Tuis afghan is composed of strips worked separately, 
alternately one strip with maroon tapestry worsted in a 
dotted design (a variety of the Afghan stitch), and the 
next with light beige-colored tapestry worsted in Afghan stitch. The 
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Fig. 1.—MonoGram. 
Cross Srircu. Em- 
BROIDERY. 


Fig. 2.—Drsien 
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Fig. 1.—GentLEMan’s EMBROIDERED S.LipreR.—See 
Fig. 2.—{For design see Suppl., No. IX., Fig. 55.) 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epeine ror LINGERIE. 


sert the needle in the corre- 
sponding st. and draw the 
working thread through in a 
st. from the wrong side), then 
with 1 sc. catch this st. and 
the edge st. together, and re- 
peat from *. Ornament the 
strip in the manner before de- 
scribed. To work the dark 
strips, which are also crocheted 
crosswise, make a foundation of 17 
st. each, and on these work the Ist pr. 

(pattern row) 
and the Ist 
round of the 2d 
pr. in the ordina- 
ry Afghan st. In 
the 2d round of the 
2d pr. work as fol- 
lows: * Cast off the 
next 8 st., for 1 dot work 
5 ch. (chain stitch), from 
the first of which take up 1 
st., in connection with this 
work 1 ch., and work this off 
together with the last of the 5 
ch. and the next st. which is to 
be cast off. Repeat three times 
from *, then work off the last st. 1st round of 3d pr.—From the 
vertical veins of the next 2 st. take up 1 st. each, * turn the ch. 
of the next dot on the wrong side (see illustration), and from the 
middle 2 of the free 4 ch. take up 1 st. each, twice catch together 
the vertical veins of the next 2 st., and take up 1 st. therefrom. 
Repeat three times from >, but finally only 
once take up 1 st. from the vertical vein of 
two st.,and take up 1 st. also from the last 
st. The 2d round of the 3d pr. is worked to 
correspond with the 2d round of the preced- 





Fig. 2.—Monocram.—Cross 
Stitch EmBrowery. 








Fig. 3.—Drsien 
For Co.LuLaR, 
‘ia. 1. 








sides of the latter strip are finished with a round crocheted with dark 
The light strips are ornamented besides with 


beige-colored worsted. 
a design representing grapes, the raised berries being formed 


balls worked with beige-colored worsted in two shades, and fastened 
on the strip with a knotted stitch of light red filling silk. The vines 
and stems of the design are worked partly with dark beige-colored 
and maroon worsted, and partly with maroon and light pink filling 


silk in point Russe. The single strips are joined with one round 


single crochet worked with dark maroon tapestry worsted. Each 
side of the afghan is edged with a scallop round, which is worked 
Into the ends of the afghan knot 
fringe strands of the same color as the strip which they trim. The 
beige-colored strips are worked crosswise on a foundation of 24 st. 
The Afghan stitch is composed of pattern 


with the worsted last mentioned. 


(stitch) in Afghan stitch. 
rows consist- 
ing each of 
two rounds— 
one round go- 
ing forward, 
in which the 
st. are taken 
up, and one 
round going 
back, in which 
they are cast 
off. Having 
worked a 
number of 
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Dovsie-BReasteD Coat.—Back. 
[For Front, see Fig. 3, First Page.] 
Wirn Cor Paper Parrern. 
Price 25 Cenrs. 

For description see Supplement. 


pattern rows to suit the length of the 
Strip, edge it on both sides with one 
round as follows; »* 1 se, (single cro- 
chet) on the next edge st., take up 1 st. 
from the third chain stitch vein under- 
neath the next edge st. (to do this, in- 
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Crocnet CARRIAGE 





Fig. 1.—EmBrOIDERED CoLLaR. 
See Figs. 2 and 8.—(For pattern and 
descrip. see Suppl., No. VIIL, Fig. 54.) 





























the dots. 
sign. 


should finish the tidy on each side). 


pass over 1 edge st., and repeat from >. 





Viayetre.—Satin, TENT, AND 
Kyortrep Stircu. 
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embroidery cotton. 


on CrapLe AFGHAN. _ be used. 


ing pr., but reversing the order of the st. and transposing 
Repeat always the last pr., transposing the de- 
Having finished the strips, join them each with 1 
round of single crochet, catching together every two corre- 
sponding st. from the right side with 1 se. (a maroon strip 
The row of scallops 
on the sides is worked as follows: * 1 sc. on the next edge 
st., 5 ch., take up 1 st. from the first of these, in connec- 
tion with this crochet 1 ch., and work off both st. together, 
Finally, at regu- 
lar intervals knot in worst- 
ed strands three threads 
thick and ten inches long, 


laid double. 


Embroider- 
ed Collar, 
Figs. 1-3. 
Tus collar 
with embroid- 
ered corners 
is cut of dou- 
ble linen from 
Fig. 54, Sup- 
plement, and is 
trimmed with 
stitching. The 





SINGLE-BREASTED Coat witH VEST. 

Froxt.—[For Back, see Fig. 1, First 

Page.|—Wirn Cur Paper Parrery. 
Price 25 Cents. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., 
No. IL, Figs. 7-18. 


illustration Fig. 2 shows the design for 
the embroidery, which is worked in 
satin and tent stitch with fine white 
Instead of the 
design Fig. 2, that shown by Fig. 3 may 
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brim in the manner of a fringe. A spray of leaves and berries trims the crown. 
The leaves are of black silk, edged with jet beads. A scarf of crape, edged 
with a fringe of crimped silk tape and jet beads, is fastened on the crown under 
a bow of erape; and is tied in front as shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—This black crape 
bonnet has a broad crown and 
drooping brim, growing wider 
toward the front. The trim- 
ming is composed of lapping 
folds of crape arranged as seen 
in the illustration. A scarf of 
crape is laid in folds across the 
crown, tacked to the brim on 
the sides, and tied in front. 
Inside of the brim in front is 
a triple ruche of crape. 





Gray Felt Bonnet. 

Tue brim of this light gray felt bonnet is turned up in front and indented in 
the back as shown by the illustration, and is edged with a bias strip of satin in 
a darker shade. The brim is lined with shirred satin. The trimming is com- 
posed of a spray of scabieuses and dead leaves, a long gray ostrich feather, and 
gray satin ribbon loops of 
various lengths, arranged to 
fall on the sides as shown by 
the illustration. Under these 
loops are fastened the strings, 
which are tied in the back. 


Velvet and Satin An- 
tique Bonnet. 

Tue broad brim of this bon- 
net is covered on both sides 
smoothly with black velvet, 
and the crown is covered 
smoothly with white satin an- 
tique. White double - faced 
ribbon, of uncut velvet on one 
side and satin on the other, is 
wound around the crown in 
front, and arranged in a bow 
at the left side. On the crown 
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Embroidered Reticule 
Pocket. 

For this reticule pocket cut 
of black satin and silk two 
pieces each seven inches and 
three-quarters long and three 
inches and a quarter wide, 
round off the upper corners, 


are fastened three white os- 
trich feathers under a knot of 
the ribbon, which is continued 







and cut off the lower corners 
so that the parts measure 
three inches and a quarter on 














the bottom. Embroider the 
satin designed for the front, 
working the leaves and sprays 
with brown and yellow siik in 
satin, tent, and herring-bone 
stitch. The flowers are form- 
ed of loops of chenille of va- 
rious colors. Join both parts 
of the pocket, gather the up- 
per edge, and set it on a steel 
binding, which is furnished 
with a chain. 











































to form strings. 


Fawn-colored Felt 
Bonnet. 

Tue brim, which is broad in 
front, narrow in the back, and 
bent as shown by the illustra- 
tion, is bound on the edge with 
fawn-colored satin antique, 
and is trimmed in front with 
a bow of brown satin antique 
ribbon two inches and a half 
wide, two fawn-colored ostrich 
feathers, and a humming-bird. 
A piece of ribbon two yards 
long is laid across the back, 
and forms the strings. 
At the left side the rib- 
bon is fastened with a 
steel agrafe as shown by 
the illustration. 


Uncut Velvet 
Bonnet. 

Tris bonnet has a low 
broad crown, and brim 
split in front at the right 
side, where it is turned 
up in a revers. On the 
outside the bonnet is 
covered smoothly with 
amaranth uncut velvet. 
The brim is trimmed on the inside with narrow lapping folds of white 
satin antique, and is bound with amaranth satin. The trimming is com- S 
posed of three amaranth ostrich feathers and a bias strip of satin six : 
inches and a half wide, which is pleated at the left side, wound around 
the crown, and laid in loops in front and on the right side. The end of 
the strip is laid across the slit and fastened on the inside of the bonnet. 

An agrafe completes the trimming as 
shown by the illustration. 


Girls’ Collars, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—CoL_uar ror Girt FRoM 5 
To 7 Years otp, The trimming for 





Tulle and Lace Collars, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—For this collar cut 
of black tulle one piece each 
from Figs. 52 and 53, Supple- 
ment, join these parts, and 
cover them with rows of 
box-pleated black lace 
an inch and a quarter 
wide. Black striped rib- 
bon two inches wide is 
tied in a bow at the 
throat. 

Fig. 2.—The founda- 
tion of this collar of 
figured white tulle is 
trimmed on the cuter 
edge with two rows of 
side-pleated Breton lace 
two inches and a half 
wide. Above these is set a gathered tulle ruffle four inches wide, 
which is embroidered with white cotton in chain stitch, and is 
headed by a border. This border is worked on tulle in satin and 
tent stitch with pink and olive green filling silk in several shades, 
and is cut out along the design figures. On the neck is set a stand 
ing row of lace an inch and a half wide, and a falling row two inches 
and a half wide, which are separated by 
a border. A bow of pink satin ribbon 
an inch wide is set at the throat as seen 
by the illustration. The pattern for this 
collar is given by Figs. 52 and 53, Sup 
plement. 


Fig. 1.—Lace Cotar. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, 
Figs. 52 and 58. 


Fig. 2.—Tviie anp Lace CoLiar. 
For pattern see description. 


Uncut Vetvet Bonner. 









Fig. 2.—Cotiar For Gir 
FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 1.—Cottar ror GirL 
FROM 5 T0 7 YEARS OLD. 





Fig. 1—Tortetre Cusaton.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 1.—Mox- 
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Fig. 2.—Lapy’s 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Movurnin@ Bonner 


Mournina Bonnet. 


this fine linen collar Figs Pond 2 
consists of strips of . 5 
black and white fig- EmBromwereD RETICULE THESE mono- 


ured percale. Be- 
tween these strips 
is worked a cross 
seam with red cot- 
ton. The neck is . 

trimmed with a cord of white and red cotton, finished on the 
ends with tassels, and tied in a bow in front. 

Fig. 2.—CoLLak For Girt From 8 To 10 Years oLp. This 
collar is made of white guipure, and is trimmed wth tabs of 
white linen, which are fastened on with button-hole stitches of 
blue cotton. The button-hole stitches are edged with a row of 
chain stitching, worked with red cotton. The material is cut 
away underneath the linen tabs. The neck is trimmed with a 
twisted cord of blue and white cotton, which is finished on the 
ends With tassels, and is tied in a bow at the throat. 


POockKET. grams are worked 
in satin and tent 
stitch with fine 
white or colored 
embroidery cotton. 


Toilette Cushion, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Txis round cushion measures five inches and three-quarters 
in diameter and three inches and a quarter in height, and is 
covered with blue satin, edged with a puff of the same material, 
and trimmed with a tidy in point lace embroidery. For the pufi 
cut a strip of satin five inches and a quarter wide and forty- 
three inches and a quarter long, shirr it on the sides over a 
cord, and set it on the rim of the cushion in puffs as shown by 
the illustration. For the tidy transfer the design Fig. 2 (which 
gives a quarter section) to linen, and run on white silk point 
lace braid an eighth of an inch wide, which is pleated on the 
corners and gathered in the curves. For the bars, which con- 
nect the single design figures, stretch a thread of white sad- 


Ladies’ Mourning Bonnets, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—This black crape bonnet is trimmed in front with 


Fig. 2.—Quarter or Tipy For 
wheat ears made of black silk, and arranged to fall over the 


Tomerre Cusuton, Fie. 1. 
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dler’s silk going forward, wind it going back, and 
overcast it with button-hole stitches, interspersed 
with picots, as shown by the illustration. Next 
work the different lace stitches, the wheels, and 
twisted bars with white saddler’s silk, and on 
the edges of the braid fasten fine gold cord with 
button-hole stitches of fine white silk. 





MY JOURNAL IN THE HOLY 
LAN. 


fe 
By tur Avruor or “ Voracr or Tue ‘ Sunseam.’” 


Monday, November 8.—Yesterday’s thorough 
rest has completely refreshed all the camp, but 
the cold is intense. The sunrise was lovely, 
though at half past eight, when we started, the 
sun had not risen sufficiently over the mountains 
to warm us. Our way led through a narrow 
gorge, and then by bleak bare hills—an incessant 
climb for two hours. By this time it had become 
intensely hot, yet with a sharp east wind blow- 
ing, exactly like an English March day. The 
halt which Karam called, on the flat plateau at 
the top, gave us time to admire the magnificent 
view of the chain of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
with the wide plain, some seven or eight miles 
across, stretching between. The highest peaks 
of the range were covered with snow. 

Almost immediately we began to descend a 
steep path, then crossed the lowest mountain 
spurs, and so made our way down to the plain it- 
self.. Here the travelling was more rapid, and 
we had crossed the river Orontes and reached 
Baalbek, after passing some Roman ruins, just as 
the moon was rising. The village is built on a 
green oasis in the midst of the long sandy plain, 
but we quickly left its narrow paths behind, and 
struck into a long subterranean passage so pitch- 
dark that we could only make our way by the 
help of some cigar-lights which Albert fortunate- 
ly had in his pocket. This tunnel led us out into 
the very centre of the court of the great temple, 
and nothing I can write can convey any idea of 
the solemn beauty of the long colonnade of the 
Temple of the Sun, or the six-columned frieze of 
the Temple of Baal, as we first saw them in the 
clear cold moonlight. 

Our tents were pitched, and we found in an- 
other corner those of some friends, with whom 
we spent a pleasant evening, comparing notes of 
Syrian travel and adventure. 

Tuesday, November 9.—The ruins look even 
more beautiful by day than in the moonlight. 
The delicate details of the decorations are better 
seen, the fine sharpness of the acanthus leaves, 
and the beauty of the bass-reliefs and wreaths 
on the soffit, or roof, between the colonnade and 
main building of the Temple of Jupiter. The 
mouldings in each square or octagon are perfect- 
ly exquisite. These temples stand on a platform 
still more ancient than themselves, comprising 
three enormous stones sixty-four feet long by 
thirteen high. From these colossal blocks they 
originally derived their name of ¢rilithon, or “ the 
three-stoned.” 

The date of the temples is somewhere about 
150 av. The great temple was a Pantheon, 
dedicated to all the deities of Heliopolis. The 
second temple was dedicated to the sun, but Ve- 
nus was worshipped there. Theodosius destroyed 
them in 379, only two hundred years after they 
had been built; but the carvings on their ruins 
are still as perfect as on the day they were fin- 
ished. The great portico is especially magnifi- 
cent; wreaths of foliage hang in graceful fes- 
toons on each side of the doorway, interspersed 
with Cupids and processions of dancing figures 
on the frieze. On the soffit of the door is a fine 
figure of an eagle, exactly like that in the temple 
of Palmyra. It is an emblem of the sun, to which 
the temple was dedicated. An earthquake has 
shaken the buildings to such an extent that this 
keystone has dropped down at least two feet, and 
the huge block, weighing many tons, looks as if 
the slightest jar would bring it down at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Indeed, the whole gateway ap- 

equally toppling and dangerous, and yet it 
as remained precisely in the same perilous con- 
dition for an immense time. 

The interior of the great Temple of the Sun is 
as beautiful, each of its ruined details as consci- 
entiously finished, as the outside is grand in its 
noble proportions. The remains of a magnifi- 
cent arch still exist, also the friezes, on which are 
carved endless processions of dancing figures, 
full of life and movement, in every attitude. It 
must have been a larger building than the Ne- 
cropolis at Athens, and is of a higher architect- 
ural value than the temples at Thebes, though it 
is smaller in size. It is the temple which has 
best escaped destruction; for of the Temple of 
Baal only six columns, supporting an exquisite 
and elaborate frieze, remain. This fragment 
stands on a large platform, which serves as a 
guide to the eye and imagination as to its original 
area. The circular Temple of Venus is almost 
entirely ruined, but the very little left is a perfect 
gem of beauty. 

An Arab temple close by has been built with 
columns and capitals taken from the various 
temples around, and looks like a melancholy par- 
ody. The large capitals have been placed on col- 
umns far too short and too small, and everything 
seems carefully mismatched. 

After a while we went outside to look once 
more at the enormous stones of the platform on 
which the temple stands, Then we strolled on 
to the stone quarry, where a huge block remains 
waiting, as it has waited for many hundred years, 
for the finishing touch of its workmen. It is 
larger than any of the others used in the plat- 
forms, being sixty-eight feet long, and has been 
cut into its destined shape, but levelled at only 
one end. What a satire on human vanity and 
man’s desire to perpetuate his name, that there 
is not the faintest clew to the name of the builder 
of these colossal temples! Even that of the reign- 
ing king was only conjectured from an accidental 





remark of a writer in the seventh century, though 
it is known that the edifices themselves existed 
as far back as the second century. 

The start for the day’s journey was made aft- 
er leaving the quarries, and just before turning 
round the shoulder of the hill we paused to have 
one more look at the ruins, half hidden by the 
clustering trees. Beautiful and suggestive as are 
the Roman ruins, these far exceed them, and are, 
indeed, finer than anything I have ever seen. 

Our road to Shurgaya lay over the same bare 
dreary hills. We lunched on a rocky spot, and 
then went on for four hours and a half more. 
This brought us to our destination, and we en- 
camped just outside the village. It turned out 
to be a very noisy and sleepless night, for the 
jackals came down in troops from the mountains 
and surrounded the tents, and indeed the village, 
making most hideous noises. 

Wednesday, November 10.—After an early break- 
fast we made a capital start by eight o’clock, and 
enjoyed the two hours’ ride as far as Zebdany. 
The village itself stands most picturesquely, amid 
luxuriant orchards and gardens, just where the 
Abana rises, in a gorge of the mountains. From 
this place we followed the course of the river 
along a path fringed by trees and winding through 
orchards for some miles, and so emerged upon a 
marshy plain between the hills. We picked out 
a dry and grassy spot close by the river-side for 
the halt for luncheon, and then rode on through 
marvellous limestone gorges and stalactite forma- 
tions to Suk Wady Burdda, the site of the an- 
cient city of Abila, the remains of which are yet 
to be seen, amid numerous rock tombs and tab- 
lets with inscriptions, high up the side of the 
mountains. We followed the course of the Bu- 
rida (the Arabic name for Pharpar) down the 
valley until dark, then turned round the shoulder 
of the mountain, and arrived, by a frightful bit of 
road, at El Fijeh, our camping-place for the night. 
It is a most romantic spot, and looked especially 
so with the moonlight shining on the rushing 
water. The tents were pitched on the banks of 
the rocky stream, not five feet from the edge, and 
there was barely room for them between the river 
and the precipitous rocks behind. We had a 
quiet night, which was a great treat, and only one 
jackal found us out. 

Thursday, November 11.—El Fijeh is one of 
the largest fountains in Syria. Even at its source 
it is a river a dozen feet deep, and clear as crys- 
tal. It rises from a limestone rock, over which 
stand the ruins of a Roman temple, and flows on 
as a rocky stream, exactly like the trout streams 
in Wales or Scotland, except that it is overhung 
with large walnut and fig trees. The place was 
so delightful that we could not make up our 
minds to leave it, and lingered until ten o’clock. 
The contrast seemed all the sharper when we 
found ourselves jogging along for three hours 
over the Sahara or Arabian desert. This stage 
ended at Dammar, a village about an hour from 
Damascus, on the only carriage-road in the whole 
of Syria—a road made by the French between 
Beyrout and Damascus. We did not follow it, 
however, but kept to the old mule track over the 
mountains, in order to get the celebrated view of 
Damascus from the summit of the hills that sur- 
round the town. There is a ruined Arab temple 
at the top of the pass, and we lunched there in 
order to enjoy the scene at our leisure. We cer- 
tainly thought ourselves well repaid for choosing 
the steep bridle-path when we caught the first 
glimpse of the city. Its domed mosques and 
peaceful minarets rise from amid masses of va- 
riegated foliage; it stands among trees of every 
description, which grow luxuriantly on either side 
of the river. The Abana waters the plain here, 
and so converts the dreary desert land into a rich 
and fertile country, covered with fruit trees— 
some of which grow to the size of English forest 
trees—and luxuriant crops of many kinds. 

With the same lovely view ever before our 
eyes, we descended the hill, and soon reached 
Damascus, the most ancient city in the world, 
and one which has continued to flourish, in spite 
of all disadvantages, under its numerous rulers, 
from the time of Abraham until now. Like all 
Eastern cities, the interior is disappointing. The 
streets are dusty and narrow, and the effect of 
the shabby houses and dilapidated walls is rather 
that of a collection of villages huddled together 
than of a large and important city. Our first call 
was made at an excellent hotel kept by a Greek. 
Its court-yards, with fountains playing, and with 
large orange-trees shadowing the whole place, 
looked so enticing, its myrtles and jasmines and 
marble floors so cool, and its bedrooms so clean 
and comfortable, that we felt quite sorry it had 
not been arranged that we should stay there, in- 
stead of pitching our tents in one of the far- 
famed gardens of Damascus. 

From the hotel we made a progress through 
the picturesque bazars. Here they are covered- 
in buildings, swarming with people in every vari- 
ety of Oriental costume. Turks, Syrians, Maro- 
nites, and Druses of the town jostle each other. 
Now a Bedouin of the desert rides by on a beau- 
tiful Arab mare, with his long, pointed lance at 
rest, followed by other Bedouins on foot and in 
rags—unsuccessful robbers, possibly. 

We wandered about for some time, greatly 
amused by looking at a crowd assembled to await 
the Prince of Prussia’s arrival. At last we saun- 
tered on to our tents, but a great disappointment 
awaited us in the appearance of the garden in 
which they had been pitched. Its roses were 
over, the grass looked parched and dusty, and the 
Abana flowed low and sluggishly in its bed. But 
it was too late to alter now, so there was nothing 
for it except to dress and go and dine at the ho- 
tel. We made a droll cavalcade, on horseback, 
the gentlemen with loaded pistols, and the at- 
tendants, who carried lanterns, bristling with 
weapons. The table dhéte was rather bare of 
guests to-night, for the diligence which plies be- 
tween here and Beyrout, and brings the travellers 
in time for dinner, did not arrive at all, having 





been required for the use of the Prince of Prus- 
sia, as it is the only carriage in all Syria! We 
returned to the tents in the same melodramatic 
procession, and had, besides, four soldiers to 
guard the tents during the night. 

Friday, 12.—Another cold and love- 
lyday. Friday is the Mohammedan Sabbath, and 
they make it market-day as well, so that the Bed- 
ouins of the desert, who come from long distances, 
may combine their temporal and spiritual duties 
comfortably, and do their marketing and go to 
the mosque on the same day. The streets were 
even more crowded than last night, with varied 
and wonderful costumes, and so closely packed 
that it was difficult to make one’s way through 
them. In one corner stood a Bedouin Anazeh, 
of the tribes from near Palmyra, bargaining for 
a cane to make a spear, his goat’s-hair cloak, with 
its broad black and white stripes, hanging from 
his stalwart shoulders, Another of the tribe, 
hard by, seemed to be doing his best to sell a 
horse, whilst others again rode by with an ab- 
stracted air, the graceful mares they bestrode 
often closely followed by whinnying foals. Groups 
of Turkish, Jewish, or Christian women make 
their purchases with quite as much earnestness 
and gesticulation as housewives nearer home, 
whilst their lords and masters lounged near, prob- 
ably keeping an eye on the domestic expenditure, 
but apparently only intent on buying sweetmeats 
from some of the many venders. There were no 
Franks except ourselves. 

It required great interest to get an order from 
the Turkish Governor of Damascus to see the 
great mosque, and the firman was only at last 
obtained through the good offices of Captain Bur- 
ton, the celebrated traveller, now consul here. 
The hour arranged for the visit was early, 9.30 
a.M., and of course the first thing to be done 
when we reached the mosque, followed by a dense 
crowd, was to take off our boots. It is an enor- 
mous building, of great antiquity, but of no archi- 
tectural beauty, used successively, in various ages, 
as a heathen temple, a Christian church, and an 
Arab mosque, and now falling into decay. We 
went through into the outer court, and so up the 
steep steps of the minaret, whence there was a 
fine bird’s-eye view of the city. After we had 
seen all worth seeing about the mosque, we went 
on to look at some Turkish and Jewish houses. 
They were all built on precisely the same plan as 
the hotel, with outer and inner courts, fountains, 
orange-trees, flat roofs, and divans, and were all 
more or less richly decorated and furnished ac- 
cording to the wealth and taste of the respective 
owners. 

After a twelve-o’clock breakfast we sallied 
forth to visit the gold and silver smiths’ bazars. 
They are something like the crypt of an old 
church, with smoke-blackened pointed arches, 
and divisions running from column to column, 
looking like old-fashioned square pews. Every 
division contains three or four men, each with his 
little pan of fire and pair of bellows. In these 
dingy dens most exquisite workmanship can be 
produced. What I found the most interesting 
were the ornaments worn by the Bedouin women, 
often heavily set with jewels, and the anklets 
and bracelets hung with bells delighted in by 
Jewesses. There were also some golden “ tan- 
tours,” or horns, from which, on great occasions, 
drops the veil-of a well-dressed Jewish woman. 
Though the things looked curious, I did not feel 
tempted to buy much, and we soon left the bazar, 
and went on to see the walls and their curious 
projecting windows, from one of which St. Paul 
was let down in a basket. After this we passed 
to the gates at the end of the “street called 
Straight,” and so on to the house of Naaman the 
Syrian, which is now a hospital for lepers, the 
original Roman stones having received many ad- 
ditions to enlarge the building. There was also 
to be seen the great sycamore which grows in one 
of the bazars, and is of goodly proportions, thir- 
ty-eight feet round the trunk, and of unknown 
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At Damascus, as well as at Beyrout and Cairo, 
sugar-canes are sold at the corner of every street, 
and the children seem to be perpetually sucking 
pieces of them. We tried some, and found the 
juice very good, and if you only buy a cane long 
enough, you may do the same as we saw many 
passers-by doing—suck one end, and occasionally 
beat your donkey with the other. 

Saturday, November 13.—It seemed a great 
pity to leave Damascus so soon, but our time 
was running short, and the tents had to be struck 
after breakfast. We loitered as long as possi- 
ble in the bazars, buying pretty things, and it 
was half past two before the luncheon-place near 
Artuz was reached. Though there was but little 
wind, we were overtaken by more than one sand- 
storm. We soon left the pleasant trees and 
shade near Damascus, and plodded along over 
the desert under a burning sun, with the sand 
occasionally whirling up into columns exactly 
like a water-spout. Our camping-place for the 
night lay just outside the village of Kefr Hau- 
war. It was a lovely evening when we arrived ; 
but when we looked out of our tent after dinner 
there was a most suspicious halo round the moon 
to be seen, and in the middle of the night a fu- 
rious gale and sand-storm came on and nearly 
blew us away. The tent-pitchers were obliged 
to sit up all night looking after the tent pegs 
and ropes, and in the morning everything was an 
inch deep in dust. 

We all sleep with revolvers under our pillows, 
but in spite of this precaution we two ladies don’t 
feel at all safe in the tent by ourselves in this 
region of marauding Bedouins, We have there- 
fore bought some mule bells, and hung them on 
a string across the doorway of the tent, so that 
no one could enter without tumbling over them. 
With these and “ Akurah”—a dog we picked up 
at the village whose name he bears—we gener- 
ally feel all right. Nevertheless, in the middle 
of last night the bells gave a slight tinkle, which 
immediately awoke us, nor were we altogether 





re-assured by hearing all manner of unfamiliar 
sounds outside. Still, we preserved our cou’ 
pretty well until, by a single ray of canentign 
shining in through the fastening of the flap 
which forms our door, we saw the gleam of a 
large knife. Evidently the moment for decisive 
action had arrived: some one must be cutting 
his way into the tent. I cocked my pistol, and 
Evie lighted a match, but nothing could be heard 
except the wind. However, that it was not all 
our fancy or fright was proved by the fact that 
a large knife lay on the ground just inside the 
tent. Nothing more came of the alarm, and aft- 
er some time we became very tired of our senti- 
nel duty, and so went to sleep again. In the 
morning it was found that in securing our tent, 
which had been nearly blown over, one of our 
own men had managed to push his knife through 
the lining. Once through, he could not, in spite 
of all his struggles, get it back again, and as he 
heard the bells ringing, and knew we should 
awake, he very wisely dropped it and ran away. 

Sunday, November 14.—The wind and dust are 
very bad to-day. Dressing is nearly as difficult 
as at sea in a gale of wind. Our tables are blown 
over as fast as we re-arrange them, and we have 
to hold on to our basins with one hand, and wash 
our faces with the other. As for the baths, they 
contain equal proportions of dust and water, and 
the result is mud. Altogether we are going 
through a disagreeable phase of tent life, and 
we begin to agree that there is a good deal to 
be said in favor of existence in a more prosaic 
country and within four walls. The culminating 
point was reached when it was found impossible 
to cook, and Karam declared we must move far- 
ther on down the valley. This fiat was especial- 
ly trying, involving as it did packing and trav- 
elling, when we had settled ourselves comforta- 
bly for a day of rest. There was nothing for it, 
however, but to turn out into the storm of whirl- 
ing sand, and struggle on for an hour and a half 
to another place—one of the sources of the Phar- 
par. This proved, however, to be no better 
than the original camping ground, so we held on 
our way for another hour and a half, only to 
reach Ain Beit, or the “House of Paradise.” 
Here, in addition to the chronic wind and sand 
storm, which still raged as merrily as ever, the 
skeletons of sundry camels strewed the ground, 
and we steadily refused to have the tents pitched 
in so ghastly a spot, where, too, there was no 
shelter. Albert and I had noticed a place on 
the way near a stream, and beneath the shelter 
of some trees, but as Karam himself had not se- 
lected it, we had the greatest difficulty to induce 
him to see that it possessed any advantages. At 
last he gave in, and we settled down there for a 
few hours; but the cold was so intense that aft- 
er luncheon Evie and I braved the wind to pick 
up sticks, whilst the gentlemen sawed and chopped 
off great branches, and made a splendid fire. It 
looked delightful, and the exertion of building it 
somewhat restored our circulation; but, like all 
open-air fires, it made us feel exactly like the 
kettles described by arctic travellers—burned on 
one side and frozen on the other. It ia blowing 
a bitter gale from the southwest, cold and biting 
as the bleakest English northeaster in March. 

On the way here we met some Druses, armed, 
as every one else is, to the teeth. Their dress is 
pretty and picturesque enough: a full dark blue 
shirt, Turkish trousers bound round the waist 
by a gay sash, a wide jacket braided with black, 
and with kaleidoscope-looking bits of colored cloth 
let in here and there, long hanging sleeves, and 
a scarlet fez with a bright-colored handkerchief 
wound turbanwise round it. Each carried a small 
armory disposed about his waist: a pair of pis- 
tols, a dagger or two, a knife, a small hatchet 
with a wicked-looking end all painted and curved, 
and—as if these weapons were insufficient for 
defense—a long gun. This road is reputed to 
be very dangerous, and Murray seems to think 
every passer-by must necessarily be either a rob- 
ber or an assassin; but I fancy even these blood- 
thirsty characters would hesitate before attack- 
ing so formidable a caravan as ours. We have 
never had guards by day. Still, when it begins 
to get dark, we are arranged by Karam in an or- 
der of march of his own. He goes first, as a 
valiant dragoman is bound to do; then come 
Evie and I, closely followed by Tom and Albert 
with their revolvers, with old Hadji Hassan, the 
muleteer, as rear-guard. The old man is im- 
mensely proud of his title of Hadji, earned by 
his having made a pilgrimage to Mecca. He no 
doubt combined profit with religion on that oc- 
casion, for he attended the caravan the better to 
look after some horses and mules he had fur- 
nished to the pilgrims. 

As we wound slowly, in the very teeth of the 
gale, along the valley beneath Mount Hermon, 
we saw four splendid eagles hovering about the 
cliffs, while before us, cold and gray, rose “ the 
high mountain apart,” where the Transfiguration 
of our Lord is said to have taken place. 

There are not many birds to be seen in Syria, 
and those we have come across are of the species 
common in England, such as quails, two or three 
kinds of partridges, snipe, woodcocks, besides 
robins, wagtails, larks, and several varieties of 
woodpecker. One seldom or never hears a bird 
sing; but then I can not help fancying that is 
because there are so few trees for them to alight 
upon, It is impossible to imagine a bird singing 
except on a branch. Think of a nightingale 
without a bush! The flowers are lovely, even at 
this inclement time of year. Crocuses grow in 
profusion, and of every imaginable color. They 
look so fresh and fragile that it seems little short 
of a miracle how they manage to push their deli- 
cate heads through the rock-bound earth. There 
are, besides, great patches of narcissus, tulips, 
and asphodels to be seen in every direction, and 
in places the sterile-looking ground is fairly cov- 
ered with gum-cistus and wild pinks, The ole- 
anders, which fringe the streams, are more beau- 
tiful and luxuriant, with their masses of pink 
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blossom, than anything I ever saw. The blos- 
soms are single, but in great trusses, and ever so 
much prettier than the double variety usually cul- 
tivated in England. 

Monday, November 15.—The morning was bit- 
terly cold, and the ice had to be broken in our 
baths. In spite of a big fire outside the tent, 
close to which we ate our breakfast, it was a 
«ase of chattering teeth and helplessly cold hands. 
Directly after this comfortless meal was over, we 
started, with a bitter wind in our already blue 
faces, for a slow ride up and down dreary hills 
and precipices, until we arrived at a volcanic 
region. This was rather more fertile than the 
land of limestone we have been travelling through 
hitherto, and we soon reached the summit of the 
pass, whence a magnificent view spread itself out 
before us. One could see right down over many 
miles of Palestine, and on the horizon stood bold- 
ly out the chain of Hermon, Mount Tabor, and 
Mount Carmel. 

For some distance further we journeyed on, 
and then halted in a stone quarry for lunch, 
where we were sheltered, indeed, from the wind, 
but half roasted by a scorching sun. After lunch 
we struck out of the main road, or rather track, 
to visit the ancient castle of Subeibeh, and this 
new path led us up and down the worst preci- 
pices we have yet scaled. The horses had to scram- 
ble like cats, sometimes with a bare foot-hold for 
their hind-legs, whilst they sought for a resting- 
place for their front hoofs, and again looking as 
if they were trying to stand on their heads, and 
must infallibly turn a somersault down the lad- 
der before them. But they carried us safely and 
well, and we rode pleasantly on through olive and 
myrtle groves until we reached the castle. It 
stands on a beautiful site, commanding the whole 
of the plain of Huleh. Every style of architect- 
ure may be found among its ruins, for it was 
begun by the Syro-Grecians five hundred years 
B.c., and altered, repaired, and added to by every 
power which has held possession of it by turns, 
down to the seventeenth century. Since that 
comparatively recent date it has been allowed to 
crumble peacefully and picturesquely away. The 
cisterns, hewn in the solid rock, still exist, and 
are made to hold many thousand tons of water. 
The view from the old castle is superb, and the 
richness of the foliage and vegetation a treat to 
aching eyes from the whirling desert sand of 
these three days past. 

A narrow rugged path, down which we scram- 
bled, led us to the ruins of the ancient town of 
Banias, or Cesarea Philippi, the northernmost 
point of our Lord’s wanderings on earth. Its 
scattered fragments of dwellings extend over 
many acres, and there is a splendid view from 
the old Roman bridge of the ancient citadel and 
gateway. From this point the eye also takes in 
one of the sources of the Jordan, issuing, an im- 
petuous glistening thread, from a limestone rock 
a thousand feet overhead. It dashes straight 
down, and immediately hurries under a bridge, 
down the narrow ravine fringed with the richest 
vegetation. After a little time we rode on 
through the village, every house-top of which had 
a little arbor of branches of trees built on its flat 
roof. The inhabitants sit and even sleep in these, 
to escape the scorpions and ants which infest 
the whole place. 

The camp was reached about dusk, and we 
found it pitched in a charming spot—an olive 
grove on the brink of a rocky stream, whose 
banks seemed a perfect tangle of creepers and 
semi-tropical shrubs, figs, pomegranates, olean- 
ders, bamboos, sugar-canes, myrtles, vines, while 
creepers of all kinds grew together in a glorious 
confusion, and hung in leafy wreaths between 
tree and tree. The air felt deliciously balmy and 
warm after the bleak gale of the last few days, 
but we still had a fire lighted outside after din- 
ner. You can hardly imagine how picturesque 
the scene looked in the moonlight, with the curi- 
ous shadows cast by the flickering fire against 
the gnarled stems of the old olives and the fine 
evergreen oaks. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





PRACTICAL HINTS TO LADY 
ARCHERS. 
By MRS. MAURICE THOMPSON. 


RCHERY is the only pastime in which ladies 

and gentlemen can join, and the lady have 
anything like a fair opportunity of doing herself 
justice as a contestant for the meed of success. 

Having been closely connected with archery 
since its appearance in America, I desire to offer 
a few simple suggestions a man would never think 
of in teaching a lady to shoot. In watching the 
spirited contest at the Grand National Tournament 
held in Chicago in August, it was delightful to 
see how beautifully and how gracefully most of 
the ladies handled their bows, and with what skill 
and ease they directed the feathered missiles into 
the gay targets. Many of the ladies had never 
used a bow until this year, and yet they shot well, 
especially at the shorter distance of thirty yards. 

Archery is a pastime in which ladies of all 
ages may successfully and profitably join. At 
one target at the Chicago meeting where there 
were nine ladies shooting, the best archer was a 
lady of forty-six, the grandmamma of a boy nine 
years old. The lady who came second in score 
was a young girl of sixteen. Of course there 
were ladies of all ages shooting, but this struck 
one as being a curious study, because one is al- 
ways losing patience with American ladies for 
growing old before they are fairly matured, and 
because it has always been difficult to persuade 
American ladies of more than thirty-five that 
they could preserve their dignity while joining in 
any out-door sport or pastime. 

Looking over the English Archery Register, it 
will be seen that the two or three best lady arch- 
ers have been shooting for twenty or thirty years. 

Large ladies always look well shooting, and 
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slight ladies will display a delicate willowy grace 
that no one ever before gave them credit for pos- 
sessing. 

One of the first things to think of after having 
secured bow, quiver of arrows, arm guard, and 
shooting glove, is the costume best adapted for 
your purpose. The thing to do first is to have 
all under-clothing loose, and especially to see that 
it does not bind the waist, shoulders, or arms. 
Have a suit made to fit you comfortably. If one 
does not care to shoot further than thirty yards, 
the usual walking suit will answer. But after 
having learned to shoot the longer distances, it 
will be found so much more fascinating that the 
most of one’s practice wili be done at forty, fifty, 
and sixty yards, And one will be prouder of hav- 
ing scored fifty points at sixty yards, than two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred points at thirty 
yards, 

After seeing the ladies shoot so well at thirty 
yards at Chicago, I was curious to know why 
their scores were less than those of the gentlemen 
at the longer ranges. I therefore fell to study- 
ing the subject from a scientific stand-point, and 
soon found that the defect lay in the construction 
of the costumes of the ladies. It seemed in the 
case of the ladies that in trying to raise the arms 
the dress was not loose enough to rise with them, 
which, of course, caused the clothes to press heavi- 
ly on the shoulders, and the left arm to tire and 
drop a little before the archer had time to aim 
and let go the arrow ; consequently a great many 
shots were lost by the arrows going under the 
target, when they were sent on a straight line with 
the gold, and would have made gold if the left 
arm could have been held steady a moment lon- 
ger. It is a most exasperating thing to lose a shot 
when every arrow counts, especially in a public 
contest. I have never very much believed in uni- 
forms for ladies of an archery club, for the ex- 
cellent reason that every lady knows what color 
and what material suit her best. While one style 
of suit will make a rather homely lady look very 
pretty, it may make a pretty lady look common- 
place and unattractive. The main thing seems 
to be to get a suit which will look well, and at 
the same time be perfectly easy, and give the 
wearer full command of all the muscles of the 
chest andarms. The club badge will be sufficient 
to distinguish the members of the various organ- 
izations at a public meeting. 

After you have shot a while, and begin to think 
of making large scores, the most difficult thing 
to learn will be how to aim. There are very few 
archers in America who aim, yet it is the only 
way by which one can be sure of attaining any 
great accuracy. On your own grounds, where you 
have done all your practice, you can shoot with- 
out aim; for there, without knowing it, perhaps, 
you have some object by which you guide the 
flight of the arrows. Consequently, when called 
to shoot over new ground, your score will not oft- 
en be up to aaything near what you usually make. 
If you have a method of aiming with the point of 
aim somewhere on the target, or above it or below 
it, as your distance is short or long, you can shoot 
the same on all grounds. 

It does not take long to learn to aim if you 
draw right, and your bow is not too strong for 
you. The best weight of bows is twenty to twen- 
ty-eight pounds, although some very strong ladies 
shoot bows of thirty to thirty-two pounds draw- 
ing weight. These latter weights are too great 
for any but the very few, since it is hard to hold 
so powerful a bow steady for the second or two 
which are required to take aim. 

In taking aim raise the bow to the height you 

think necessary, draw your arrow to within four 
inches of the head, and take sight over the end 
of the arrow at the spot you wish tocover. When 
the spot is found, finish the draw to the head of 
the arrow, and when the right hand comes directly 
under the chin, let go. If you have found the 
true point of aim, the shot will be a good one. 
The point of aim, with an ordinary good yew bow 
of twenty-four pounds, is, at thirty yards, the black 
ring of the target below the gold; at forty yards, 
the lower edge of the black above the gold; at 
sixty yards, a very little above the top of the tar- 
ret. 
’ Every one, however, will have to find her own 
point of aim, being governed by the strength of 
her bow and the way it is drawn. The habit of 
throwing the bow high, and getting the point of 
aim as the bow arm comes down, is an unnecessary 
waste of strength, as well as a very ungraceful 
movement, It is just as easy to get the aim by 
a direct motion which gives a pretty position, It 
is almost impossible to take aim over the end of 
the arrow if it is drawn to the side of the face or 
to the ear. The method of drawing to the side 
of the face is the hunting method, where aim can 
not be taken, as it is never known how far the 
bird or other game is away. Ladies will not need 
to learn the hunting method, as they are not strong 
enough to use the heavy bows required, and it is to 
be hoped not specially desirous of so doing. It is 
rather a disadvantage in target practice to have 
both methods at command. 

Draw the arrow in a line with the right eye, 
and under it; when it is three-fourths drawn up, 
fix your aim; then bring the right hand under 
the chin, and the point of the arrow will be under 
your eye, and you can see over it without trouble. 
Loose instantly and smoothly. 

The best bows are made of Italian or Spanish 
yew, pulling from twenty to twenty-eight pounds, 
and costing from thirty to seventy-five dollars. 
There are more expensive bows, but they are not 
any better. The next best is a self-lance or self- 
lemon wood, costing from four dollars and a half 
to ten dollars each, or a snakewood backed with 
lance, at about ten or twelve dollars. 

A yew bow is best, because, when you let the 
arrow go, there is no recoil to make your muscles 
sore or shock your nerves, as there always is with 
a snakewood or hard wood bow of any kind. If 
you are strong, you will not care for the recoil; if 
not, it will take away much of the pleasure and 





much of the score. You can not shoot half so 
many arrows without becoming tired. 

As for arrows, every one must take those best 
suited to her style of shooting. The arrows of 
the best. two English makers shoot somewhat to 
one side when you draw directly under your chin. 
The best American arrows fly directly in front. 
This makes the American arrows best, if one fol- 
lows the method of aiming herein described. 
Aiming a little to one side or the other, as the 
peculiar style of making may require, will prevent 
the English arrows flying to the left or right of 
the target. 

For targets, any kind you find in the market is 
good ; that is, if it claims to be first class. If you 
wear out its face, any painter can paint a new one 
on muslin or canvas. 

No doubt at this time every one knows how to 
keep score, and whenever a lady scores five hun- 
dred at the double Columbia round, it places her 
among the few best shots in America. If she can 
make three hundred this year, she does well, Next 
year she will have to make near seven hundred, 
and who knows what the year after? Every im- 
plement connected with archery must be kept dry. 
If the feathers of arrows get wet, it is very hard 
to keep them from coming off, and one can never 
shoot well with a patched-up arrow. 

Now that ladies make such beautiful embroider- 
ed quivers and bow covers, their archery outfit 
can be kept anywhere. In winter, when not in 
use, this gay outfit makes a very attractive orna- 
ment for hall or library, especially if tastefully 
arranged in an ascham of walnut, rose-wood, or 
cherry, lined with green velvet, and ornamented 
with inlaid panel doors. 

he only serious drawback in archery is ex- 
perienced when one attempts to protect one’s 
fingers from the abrading effect of the bowstring. 
Most of the finger-tips or stalls sold by dealers 
are stiffandclumsy. The best possible protection 
is afforded by stalls made of hard but thin and 
smooth leather. These stalls, after soaking them 
well in warm water, should be fitted on the fingers 
and allowed to dry there. This process gives 
them the exact shape required. Avoid rubber 
stalls, as they exclude the air from the fingers, 
and enervate the muscles, tendons, and nerves, 
besides causing a disagreeable perspiration, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


EACE in Afghanistan has been brief. A 

treaty with a friendly Ameer was not a 
treaty with the insubordinate, wild, ungovern- 
ed tribes. Tidings have come of the revolt 
of twelve Afghan regiments at Cabool. The 
Ameer’s arsenal was first plundered and de- 
stroyed; and then the British Embassy was as- 
sailed, the populace joining with the revolters, 
and finally it was set on fire. Major Cavagnari, 
the envoy, and his staff, defended themselves 
bravely ; bat they were few in number—only 
seventy-nine—and were soon overcome and kill- 
ed by the many thousands of savage troops who 
surrounded the buildings of the Embassy. Ac- 
cording to reports, the Ameer was completely 
surprised by this outburst, which seems to have 
been local, and endeavored to quell it, sending 
his son and other influential persons to the as- 
sistance of the envoy. The Afghans are a race 
of wild robbers and savage fighters, and Eng- 
land will not find it an easy task to keep them 
in subjection. 

The embassy, of which Major Cavagnari was 
the head, arrived in Cabool July 24, and was re- 
ceived with military honors by the Ameer’s gov- 
ernment, aud with deference by the populace. 
The Ameer in particular appeared to be on the 
most friendly terms. Major Cavagnari himself 
was a man of much ability, and at the close of 
hostilities signed the treaty of peace on behalf 
of the British. He was English by birth, his 
father having been a Genoese, who settled in 
London many years ago. 





Austria seems likely to have some trouble 
with that little territory in the southeastern ex- 
tension of Bosnia known as Novi-Bazar. By 
the Treaty of Berlin Austria was allowed to oc- 
cupy this part of Bosnia in her own time, the 
country meanwhile being subject to the Turk- 
ish administration. The Austrian troops have 
been ordered to take possession. But whether 
the Albanians will quietly submit to this, and 
whether Russia will approve of Austria’s move- 
ment, remain to be seen. 





Eighty-four young persons convicted of po- 
litical offenses have been sentenced to hard la- 
bor in Siberia, and recently left Moscow for their 
place of banishment under an armed escort. 





We are assured by various exchanges that 
they are not going to turn off the electric light 
at Niagara for a month to come; that some of 
the Atlantic City hotels are going to try the ex- 
periment of keeping open all winter; that West 
Point is never so attractive as in September; 
that the Delaware Water Gap, the Catskills, and 
the White Mountains are never so romantically 
beautiful as when Autumn paints the trees in 
glowing colors; that Adirondack travellers are 
having glorious times; and—but, ‘tin short,’’ 
if anybody can take a vacation in September and 
October, Nature does her best to make it enjoy- 
able. 





When the architects of the city of Paris took 
possession of the Palace of the Tuileries, they 
found every nook and corner inhabited. Nu- 
merous families were living in the wing by the 
river-side, some of them dating their residence 
back to the year 1830, and saying that they took 
refuge in the wing at the time of the fire of 1871. 
Moreover, & numerous company of horses were 
found in the imperial stables, where they had 
been gratuitously quartered for many years. 





“ Boston,”’ says an exchange, “has a school 
population of 64,766, and only 5788 do not attend 
school.”’ 





The Grand Hotel, in Paris, which was recently 
sold for the enormous sum of $4,300,000, has 
long been a popular resort for Americans, Much 
of its patronage was from this country. During 








the Exhibition year of 1867, it won a reputation 
for exorbitant charges. Perhaps some of the 
stories were exaggerated, but the prices were 
very high, and there was much complaint about 
“extras.” This unfortunate reputation caused 
a great falling off of custom, and although the 
management was changed, the hotel has never 
really recovered its lost business. 





Throngs of people are eagerly hurrying back 
to the city, with as much apparent zest as they 
ruehed away from it three months ago. Broad- 
way is full of business, and shops are fresh and 
gay with their enticing exhibits. Everything in 
the way of amusement, social life, church work, 
and general business is thoroughly reorganized, 
and the wheels of city life are smoothly moving 
along. 





According to foreign journals, the recent mget- 
ing of the Czar of Russia and the Emperor of 
Germany indicates that the good relations be- 
tween those countries are undisturbed. 





Rarus, the far-famed trotter, has gone into the 
private possession of Mr. Robert Bonner, having 
cost that gentleman $36,000. 





It was on September 28, 1878, that the Vega, 
which recently arrived safely at Yokohama, 
Japan, was imprisoned in the ice, near a Tchuk- 
tchi settlement, in latitude 67° 7 north, and lon- 
gitude 177° 24 west. Here the vessel was de- 
tained 264 days. Nevertheless, all on board 
were in good health and spirits, and being well 
supplied with fresh meat and gume by the in- 
habitants of the villages not far distant, they 
endured the long winter months with comfort. 
That the weather was colder than they would 
have chosen there is no doubt, and the nights 
were a trifle wearisome. The sun was above the 
horizon only three hours during the shortest 
day, and then only a part of that luminary was 
visible. The Veya was released from the ice on 
July 18, and the following day passed into Behr- 
ing Strait. 





Probably chloride of lime is the best disinfect- 
ant for ordinary use. It is in a convenient form, 
and is inexpensive. When sprinkled about in a 
dry state, it slowly decomposes, and sets the 
chlorine free, which passes into the atmosphere, 
and destroys any decaying organic matter, which 
contains the germs of disease, floating about in 
the air. Where there is fear of sewer gas in 
houses, the free use of chloride of lime is a great 
safeguard. 





The valuable collection of Spanish and Portu- 
guese books belonging to the late George Tick- 
nor was bequeathed by him to the Boston Pub- 
lic Library. It comprises nearly four thou- 
sand volumes. He also gave a small fund for 
the purpose of increasing the collection, and 
since his death about fourteen hundred volumes 
have been purchased with it. Recently a cata- 
logue of the whole collection has been published. 





Galignani has the following: ‘The erection 
of the colossal head of ‘ Liberty’ designed by Ber- 
tholdi for the New York roadstead is making 
rapid progress at the back of the Palais de l’In- 
dustrie, and the public will shortly be able to 
visit its interior. Thanks to the success of the 
Franco-American lottery, the whole of the mon- 
ument will be completed in less than two years, 
and before its departure for its transatlantic 
destination will be put together temporarily for 
inspection by the Parisians. The height of the 
monument, it may be remarked, will be about 
that of the Vendéme Column.” 





Interesting news has been recently received 
from the Franklin Search Expedition, which 
sailed from this port early in the summer of 
1878. Although some of the reports concerning 
discovered relics of Sir John Franklin’s expedi- 
tion have proved unfounded, the recent expedi- 
tion is pursuing its investigations with vigor 
and success. A very interesting account of the 
progress made up to last March is contained in 
the last number of Harper’s Weekly, with a page 
of illustrations of arctic life and localities from 
the original drawings, and a letter from the 
artist, written at Marble Island, Hudson Bay. 





In various — of Europe, besides England, 
the summer has been unusually dismal. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, who has a house near Zermatt, 
says that this has been the most dreary summer 
he ever experienced in Switzerland. There have 
been genuine and severe snow-storms at inter- 
vals all through the season. 





More sensible than her mother was that little 
girl who stood by an elegant show window ofa 
toy-shop the other day, her cheap dress indica- 
ting that she was a laborer’s child. Her mother, 
pointing at the biggest and most richly dressed 
of the dolls, said: 

““You would like to have that, wouldn’t you, 
Louise ?”’ 

“Oh no, mamma; not that one; it’s too well 
dressed for me.” 

“ And what difference does that make to you?” 

“ Why, I'd want to be my dolly’s mamma, and 
not her servant-girl.” 


A curious story is attached to a picture by the 
late Charles Landseer, called *‘ The Eve of the 
Battle of Edge Hill,” which gained for the artist 
his election as Academician. When it was near- 
ly finished, Edwin Landseer was asked by Charles 
to come and look at it, and remarked that it was 
a very good picture, but ‘‘how nice a spaniel 
would look in that corner!’ Charles said, 
“ Will you put it in, then ?”’ at which the master 
took up the brush, and at once painted in a fine 
old English spaniel, with some leather dispatch 
bags lying on the ground by him. The picture 
was duly exhibited and admired, the spaniel es- 
pecially; but the dealer who bought it be- 
thought him that Sir Edwin’s dog would be 
worth more than the whole picture. 80 he 
coolly cut it out and sold it, filling the place 
with a spaniel copied from it. Several years 
afterward the owner of the picture showed Sir 
Edwin, with some pride, the picture in which he 
had painted the dog; but the great master de- 
clared he'd “ be hanged if he ever did that dog.’ 
The picture was examined more closely, and 
then the trick was found out. The identical 
picture, as cut out and put on another canvas, 
was recently sold for $215, 
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eight times alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following st., then 3 ch., pass over 4 st., 5 de. on the next 8 ch., 3 

ch., 1 te. on the same st. on which the last de. was worked. th round.—7 ch., three times alternately 5 de. on the 

next 3 ch. in the preceding round, 3 ch., pass over 5 st. ; finally, pass over 4 instead of 5 st., and work 1 de. on the 
| next de. Pay no attention to the remaining st. in the preceding round. Repeat always the 2d—7th rounds. Crochet 
the round on the bottom as follows: * 1 sc. on the first de. of the st. left standing in the 7th round, + 1 ch.,1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. on the first of these), 2 ch., 1 sc. on the next dc., and repeat three times from +; 
then + 1 ch.,1 p., 2 ch.,1 sc. on the third following st., repeat once from the last + ; then + 1 ch.,1 p., 2 ch.,1 
sc. on the next de., repeat four times from the last +; then 3 ch., and repeat from *. 





Foulard Cravat Bow. 
Trts cravat bow is made on a stiff lace foundation of a bias strip of dark brown 
foulard with white dots six inches wide, and of flowers of red and yellow chenille. 


Skirt Supporters, Figs. 1-4. 


Tar skirt supporter Fig. 1 is made of oxidized metal. The two clamps are 






































furnished on the ends with elastic plates as shown by Fig. 2, between which 
the train is caught, and is kept in place by means of tightening the screw (see 
illustration ). 

The single parts of the skirt supporter Fig. 3, composed of double hoops of 
steel, are joined by hinges, and are hooked by means of a spring in adjusting 
the train. These skirt supporters are furnished with thick black silk cord, 
which passes around the waist. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 632. 

Tae edging Fig. 1 is worked with fine knitting cotton, as follows: Ist round. | 
—»* 11 ch. (chain stitch), for one leaflet work 4 ch., 1 de. (double crochet) on 
the first of these, 6 ch., 1 de. on the third of these, 1 se. (single crochet) on the 
first ch. of the leaflet (which completes the latter); then 2 ch., 1 leaflet, 2 ch., 
8 leaflets, twice alternately 2 ch., 1 leaflet; then 1 sc. on the first st. of the first 
of the 7 leaflets, 3 ch., 1 sc. on the 8th of the 11 ch. worked previously, 12 ch., 
fasten to the middle vein of the last leaflet (to do this, drop the stitch from the 
needle, insert the latter in the corresponding vein, and draw the dropped st. 
through), twice alternately 7 ch., fasten to the middle vein of the next leaflet, 


























Fig. 1.—Dovste-preastep Guiwer Basque, Revers Over- 
Skirt, anp SHort Rounp Sxirt.—Wirn Cor Paper 
Patrern.—Price 25 Cenrs. 
For description see Supplement. 







then 15 ch., twice alternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 7 ch. worked pre- 
viously, 7 ch. ; then 1 sc, on the fourth following one of the 15 ch. worked pre- 
viously, and repeat from > until the edging is of suitable length, but in every 
repetition fasten the middle veins of the first 3 leaflets to the middle st. of the 
corresponding ch. scallops. 2d round (for the top of the edging, on the side 
furnished with ch. scallops only).—Always alternately 1 sc. on the middle st. of 
the next ch. scallop in the preceding round,7 ch. % 
ch. in the preceding round. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked with crochet cotton No. 36, crosswise, in rounds 
going back and forth, and is finished at the bottom with a round worked length- 
wise. On a foundation of 32 st. (stitch) work as follows: 1st round (right 
side of the edging).—Pass over the next 7 st., three times alternately 5 de. on 
the following 3 st., 3 ch., pass over 5 st.; then 1 de. on the first foundation st. 
2d round.—7 ch., 1 de. on the next de. in the preceding round, four times alter- 
nately 8 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following st.; then 3 ch., pass over 4 st., 5 de. 
on the next 8 ch., 3 ch., 1 tc. (treble crochet) on the same st. on which the last 
de, was worked, 3d round.—7 ch., four times alternately 5 dc. on the next 8 
eh. in the preceding round, 3 ch., pass over 5 st., then 1 dc. on the middle of 
the next 7ch. 4th round.—7 ch., 1 de. on the next de. in the preceding round, 
six times alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the fourth following st.; then 3 ch., pass 
over 4 st., 5 de. on the next 3 ch., 3 ch., 1 te. on the same st. on which the last 
de. was worked. 5th round.—7 ch., five times alternately 5 de. on the next 3 
ch. in the preceding round, 8 ch., pass over 5 st., then 1 de. on the middle of 
the next 7ch. 6th round.—7 ch., 1 de. on the next de. in the preceding round, 


8d round.—7 se. on every 7 


broidery in the design given by Fig. 55, Supple- 

ment. 
| material, observing Fig. 2 (which shows a full- 
sized section of the embroidery), work in point 
Russe and chain stitch with maroon saddler’s silk 
in three shades. 


linen, and for each leaflet twist the gold thread, 
proceeding from the middle, and stitch the spirals 
at the upper and under end of the leaf together 
with yellow silk, The two outer gold threads are 


Fig. 2.—Cose-Fitting Basque, Marte ANTOINETTE 
Over-Skirt, anp SHort Rovunp Sxirt.—WirtHa 
Out Parer Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 

For description see Supplement. 





Gentleman’s Slipper, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 632. 
Tus brown cloth slipper is trimmed with em- 


Having transferred this design to the 


Spray in Filigree Point. 
See illustration on page 632. 
For this spray of leaves transfer the outlines to 











Fig. 1.—Skrer Svp- 
PORTER.—CLOSED. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Skirt Svup- 


PORTER.—OPEN. 
[See Fig. 1.] 








fastened with button-hole stitches of green silk. For the stem the gold thread 
is continued, and, together with a piece of fine wire, is overcast with button- 
hole stitches of green silk. 


Vignette.—Satin, Tent, and Knotted Stitch. 
See illustration on page 632. 
Tus vignette is designed for marking handkerchiefs, and is worked with 
fine white or colored embroidery cotton in satin, tent, and knotted stitch. 


Crochet Tobacco Pouch. 
See illustration on page 633. 

Tus tobacco pouch is worked with saddler’s silk of various colors in single 
crochet, excepting the open-work upper edge. The rosette on the lower part 
is worked with black, red, yellow, and green silk, and the narrow borders and 
the scallop round at the top with yellow silk. The pouch is trimmed besides 
with embroidered design figures as seen in the illustration, and is lined with 
leather. The trimming consists of tassels of various colors set on in clusters 
as shown by the illustration. Begin the pouch at the top with green silk on 
a foundation of 168 st. (stitch), which are closed in a ring with ? se. (single 
crochet), and work always going forward, as follows : 1st-6th rouncis.—Always 
alternately 1 ch. (chain stitch), 1 de. (double crochet) on the second following 
st., but transposing the design from the second round on, for which purpose 
work the de. on the ch. in the preceding round. 7th round.—1 sc. on each 
st. in the preceding round. 8th reund (with green and yellow silk).—Work 








Dress ror Girt From 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 









DovuBLE-BREASTED Jacupt, UNDER 
Kner-Breecues ror Bor 
Wirn Cut Paper Pary 


For pattern and dese; 
No. IIL, 





Fovrarp Ogvat Bo 











Fig. 1.—Cacnemire pes Inpes Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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2 se, with green silk on the next 2 st. in the preceding round (the working thread which is not in use is carried on 7 _ 74th round (with red and yellow silk).—4 se. with red 
the wrong side), * 1 se. with yellow silk on the following st., 1 sc. with green silk on the next st., 3 sc. with yellow | silk on the next 4 st. in the preceding round, 15 times alternately 1 se. with 
silk on the next 3 st., 3 sc. with green silk on the following 8 st., and repeat from *, but finally, instead of 8 sc. with | yellow silk on the next st., 5 sc. with red silk on the follow ing 5 st., but finally, 
green silk, work only 1 sc. on the last st. 9th round.—Always alternately 3 sc. with green silk on the next 3 st. in instead of 5 se. with red silk, work only 1 sc. on the last st. 75th round.—15 
the preceding round, 8 se. with yellow silk on the following 3 st. 10th round.—2 se. with yellow silk on the next 2 times alternately 3 se. with red silk on the next 4 st. in the preceding round, 2 
st. in the preceding round, + 3 sc. with green silk on the following 3 st., 1 sc. with yellow silk on the next st., 1 se. | se. with yellow silk on the following 2 st. 76th round.—1 se. with yellow silk 
with green silk on the following st., 3 sc. with yellow silk on the next 3 St. and repeat from > ; but finally, instead | on the next st. in the preceding round, 15 times alternately 2 sc. with red silk 
of 3 sc. with yellow silk, work only 1 sc. on the next st. 11th round (with green silk only).—1 sc. on each st. The | on the next 2 st., 3 sc. with yellow sill on the following 3 st., but finally, instead 

j 12th-51st rounds are worked entirely in sc. with green | of 3 sc. with yellow silk, work only 2 sc. on the next 2 st, 77th round.—With 
silk, and are afterward embroidered in a suitable design | 1 sc. of yellow silk catch together the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 15 
with silk of various colors, 52d-56th rounds.—Like the | times alternately 1 sc. with red silk on the following st., 3 se. with yellow silk 
7th-11th rounds. 57th-59th rounds.—Like the last round, | on the next 4 st., but finally, instead of 3 se. with yellow silk, work only 2 se. 
but in each of these 3 rounds at regular intervals narrow | on the last 2st. 78th round (with yellow and green silk).—8 times alternately 
6 st., so that the 59th round counts only 150 st. 60th | 1 sc. with green silk on the next st. in the preceding round, 5 sc. with yellow 
round (with black and green silk).—15 times alternately 1 | silk on the next st. (in this round narrow 12 st 1 
se. with black silk on the next st. in the preceding round, | and 5th st. with 1 sc.). 

9 sc. with green silk on the following 9 st. 61st round.— 
15 times alternately 2 sc. with black silk on the next 2 st. 
in the preceding round, 8 sc. with green silk on the fol- 
lowing 8 st. 62d round.—15 times alternately 3 sc. with 
black silk on the next 3 st. in the preceding round, 7 sc. 
with green silk on the following 7 st. 63d round.—15 
times alternately 4 sc. with black silk on the next 4 st. in 
the preceding round, 6 sc. with green silk on the following 
6 st. 64th round.—15 times alternately 4 sc. with black 
silk on the next 5 st, in the preceding round (catching 2 of 








4 se. on the last 4 st. 


, catching together every 4th 
79th round.—8 times alternately 2 se. with green silk 
on the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 3 sc. with yellow silk on the follow- 
ing 4st. 80th round.—8 times alternately 3 sc. with green silk on the next 8 
st. in the preceding round, 2 sc. with yellow silk on the next 2st. 81st round. 
—8 times alternately 3 sc. with green silk on the next 4 st. in the preceding 
round, 1 sc. with yellow silk on the following st. 
green silk, in which narrow so as to close the pouch. On the upper edge work 
the scallop round, as follows: Always alternately 1 sc. on the next ch. (foun- 
dation st.) between 2 de., 4 de., the middle 2 of which are separated by 2 ch. 
on the next ch. Underlay the open-work upper edge with white leather, trim 


Next follow 8 rounds with 





the pouch, and run green silk cord through the open-work edge. 


TED Jacut, UnpER-W alist, AND 
ror Borjrom 4 To 10 Years OLp. 
PER Parwex.—Price 25 Cents, 
and dese 





Dress ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
ULARD Ogvat Bow. 








No. VI., Figs. 43-51. 


Fig. 3.—Skirr Svcp- 
PORTER.—CLOSED. 
[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 4.—Sxier Svp- 
PORTER.—OPEN. 
[See Fig. 3.] 


these together with 1 sc.), 5 se. with green silk on the following 5 st. 65th 
round.—15 times alternately 5 sc. with black silk on the next 5 st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 4 se. with green silk on the following 4 st. 66th round.—15 
times alternately 6 se. with black silk on the next 6 st. in the preceding round, 
8 se, with green silk on the following 3 st. 67th round.—15 times alternately 
7 se. with black silk on the next 7 st. in the preceding round, 2 sc. with green 
silk on the following 2 st. 68th round.—15 times alternately 7 sc. with black 
silk on the next 8 st. of the preceding round (catching 2 of these together 
with 1 se.), 1 se. with green silk on the following st. 69th round (with red 
and black silk).—4 se. with black silk on the next 4 st. in the preceding 
round, 15 times alternately 1 se. with red silk on the next st., 7 se. with black 
silk on the following 7 st., but finally, instead of 7 sc. with black silk, work 
only 3 se. on the last 3 st. 70th round.—3 se. with black silk on the next 4 st. 
in the preceding round (catching 2 of these together), 15 times alternately 2 se. 
with red silk on the next 2 st., 5 se. with black silk on the following 6 st., but 
finally, instead of 5 se. with black silk, work only 2 se. on the last 2 st. 71st 
round.—3 se. with black silk on the next 3 st. in the preceding round, 15 times 
alternately 3 se. with red silk on the next 8 st., 4 sc. with black silk on the 
following 4 st., but finally, instead of the last 4 se. with black silk, work only 
1 se. on the last st. 72d round.—15 times alternately 2 sc. with black silk on 


Fig. 1.—Ptatn Basgur, SHort Apron Over-Skirt, AND SHort 
Rounp Skirt.—Wirn Cut Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Dr Bier Dress. 
For description see Supplemeni. 


“HOW LONG HAVE I TO LIVE?” 


T is not every one who asks himself this question, because, strangely enough, 
it is the belief of most persons that their lives will be exceptionally lengthy. 
However, life-assurance companies are aware of the credulous weaknesses of 
those whose lives they assure, and have therefore compiled numerous tables of 
expectancy of life for their own guidance, which are carefully referred to 
before a policy is granted. The following is one of these well-authenticated 
tables in use among London assurance companies, showing the average length of 
life at various ages. In the first column we have the present ages of persons 
of average health, and in the second column we are enabled to peep, as it were, 
behind the scenes of an assurance office, and gather from their table the num 
ber of years they will give us to live. This table has been the result of careful 
calculation, and seldom proves misleading. Of course sudden and premature 
deaths, as well as lives unusually extended, occasionally occur, but this is a 
table of the average expectancy of life of an ordinary man or woman: 


More Years | Ago, re Years | 


¥ 





the next 2 st. in the preceding round, 4 sc. with red silk on the following 4 st. 5 Sight, 

73d round.—1 se. with red silk on the next st. in the preceding round, 15 times Our readers will easily gather from the above tabulated statement the num- 
alternately with 1 se. of black silk catch together the next 2 st., 5 sc. with red | ber of years to which their lives, according to the law of averages, may reason- 
silk on the following 5 st., but finally, instead of 5 sc. with red silk, work only | ably be expected to extend. 


-AWAY Over-Dress anp Snort Skirt with APRON 
—Wirn Cur Parer Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. 


m and description see Supplement, No. I.,’Figs. 1-6. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Ocrozer 4, 1879. 








THE BUTTERFLY. 


Love.y, light as cloud in sky, 
Butterfly, 

Over flowers thou flittest free, 

Dew and blossom food for thee, 

Thyself a blossom, flying leaf: 

Who purpled thee by rosy fingers’ 
Touch so brief ? 

Was it a sylph, that thy sweet dress 
Did so impress? 

Of morning odors moulded fine, 

Thy beauty for one day to shine; 

O little soul, and thy small heart 

Beats quickly neath my fingers there, 
And feels death’s smart. 


Fly hence, O little soul, and be 
Bright and free; 

An image of that later birth, 

When man, the chrysalis of earth, 

Like thee, a zephyr shall become, 

And kiss in odor, dew, and honey 
Every bloom. 





MRS. LYTE’S BURGLAR. 


RS. LYTE was a widow, gentle, timid, sensi- 

ble, and lovely; she had money enough to 

be comfortable, and silver enough to be worried ; 

for in her house were only her old mother, her 

young son, and the late Mr. Lyte’s sister ; and the 

house was @ pretentious mansion outside, looking 

as if the owner had lavished on it all the caprices 
of wealth. 

And so he had, for Mr. Lyte’s salary had been 
large, though with true American carelessness he 
had spent it all, except as much as maintained 
his life-insurance ; this, indeed, was all, besides 
his house, that was left to the widow and Sam; 
and as the man had been deacon of a church and 
president of a temperance society, besides dying 
in his own bed of malignant erysipelas, the com- 
pany in which he was insured made but a feeble 
threat of disputing the premium, and after a 
year’s delay ten thousand dollars were put in 
Pembroke Bank to Mrs. Lyte’s account, and she 
was not obliged to sell her silver, which was an 
heirloom on both sides of the house, and dear 
from association. But, as I have said, she was 
naturally a timid woman, and the consciousness 
of those forks and spoons and ladles and tea-sets 
—for there were two packed away in her garret— 
made her awake to every noise, and suspicious of 
every strange face; yet she knew that Pembroke 
had never been a place attractive to burglars, and 
her common-sense strove hard to put down her 
fears. But after Mr. Lyte had left her without a 
protector for several years, and Sam was a big 
boy of thirteen, all Pembroke was stirred to its 
depths by a robbery of the spoon factory. Strange 
to say, sixty dozen plated spoons were carried 
from the Pembroke Plating Company’s ware- 
house, dropped all along the street, and after a 
week’s excitement discovered in the barn of a 
prominent citizen, secreted in his corn bin, under 
the corn. If the terrorists could have paused to 
consider the situation, they would have seen at 
once that no professional burglar had conducted 
this robbery; it was no doubt the rude revenge 
of some workman recently turned away for inso- 
lence; but terrorists do not reflect, and the wom- 
en in Pembroke were in a state of great excite- 
ment. Mrs. Lyte trembled for her silver, and 
longed to be able to find some sure protector for it. 
She thought of the bank vault ; but in these days 
a bank is the first resort of burglars: her garret 
was far safer. Then she remembered her ter- 
rier; but how easily a dog could be poisoned ! 
Sam had a pistol, to be sure, yet it was question- 
able what use he could or would make of it under 
direct alarm. Mrs. Hill, her mother, was a cou- 
rageous old lady, and laughed at Emma’s fears ; 
Miss Lyte was an invalid, confined to her room, 
and not allowed to hear these outside affairs; 
and Sam blustered a great deal, as boys will, but 
not to much re-assuring of his mother, who found 
her only real sympathizer in the person of her 
pretty niece Annie Grant, who had come to spend 
the summer with her, partly to be out of the way 
of an ineligible suitor, partly to take painting 
lessons in Dartford, a city within easy distance 
by rail from Pembroke. Annie was, or professed 
to be, very nervous about burglars, and kept her 
aunt’s terrors weil alive. 

About a week after the spoons were stolen, 
Mrs. Lyte heard that several of the wealthy resi- 
dents near the robbed warehouse had been put- 
ting in burglar-alarms. 

“TI really wish I could afford to do it,” she 
said, one morning at breakfast. 

“Oh, Aunt Em !” screamed Annie, “don’t think 
of it! They are perfectly awful ne to have 
round. I’ve seen them in Chicago. hy, they 
go off if you just wink, and scare you to death 

or nothing. Don’t think of it,” 

“Why do you want to know when burglars do 
get in, Emma ?” quietly asked Mrs. Hill. “What 
could you do about it? For my part, I should let 
them rummage the house without stirring a fin- 
ger; it’s much the best way.” 

“Well, I'd like a burglar-alarm,” swaggered 
Sam. “I just want a chance at the fel- 
lows with my pistol. I tell you they'd sing 
small then !” 

Pepper barked furiously at Sam’s excited voice, 
and Annie laughed. 

“ Between Pepper and Sam, we are safe enough, 
aunty: don’t, for goodness’ sake, put in a burg- 
lar-alarm.” 

Hardly were the words out of her lips before 
he girl came in and said a gentleman wished to 
see Mrs. Lyte in the parlor. 

He did seem to be a gentleman: he was well 
dressed and rather good-looking, with an air of 
profound self-possession. 

‘““Mrs. Lyte, I believe ?” he inquired, in a per- 
suasive tone. 

“That is my name,” she answered, a little won- 
dering if she had seen him before. 





“My name is Hart. Mr. Hart, of the Electric 
Warning Apparatus Company. I have been put- 
ing in several alarms into Mr. Blank’s house, Mr. 
Damp’s family mansion, Mr. Augustus Dekin’s 
premises, and others, in view of the recent terri- 
fying occurrences in your village. I was advised 
to give you an opportunity to secure your life 
and property in the same manner, and called this 
morning in order to explain to you this truly val- 
uable invention, which—” 

“Thanks, very much !” said the widow, mildly 
yet firmly, “ but I can not go to such an expense 
at present.” 

The agent waved his large white hand, as if to 
clear a cobweb away, and went on. 

“which, as I was saying, has been the means 
of rescuing hundreds from a dreadful death, and 
averting the loss of immensely valuable posses- 
sions. I have put it into the Honorable James 
Pratt’s palatial mansion at Roseville, where, on 
the same night that his neighbor Mrs. Grey 
Delavan was found brutally murdered in her bed, 
and her diamond set and opal chain, besides 
several other jewels, stolen, Mr. Pratt’s alarm 
gave warning in time to arouse him and his 
butler, who rang the alarm-bell in the cupola, 
and the villains fled at once. I also put up this 
life-preserver in the splendid house of Mrs. De 
Vries, who was, as you may remember, stifled with 
chloroform in her chamber while her safe was bro- 
ken open, and fifty thousand United States bonds, 
with the De Vries pearls, family jewels valued at 
twenty-five thousand dollars, basely abstracted. 
The very next day I put up the alarm, and she 
has never been troubled with burglars since.” 

Here he stopped for breath, and Mrs. Lyte 
seized the opportunity. 

“But I have neither bonds nor jewels, and I 
do not need such protection.” 

The agent smiled superior. 

“Pardon me: burglars do not always know 
what is inside a house. Yours is of elegant ap- 
pearance; it is known, of course, in the village 
that there is no man in your house, and you have 
certainly some silver.” 

Here his keen eye perceived a certain change 
in the sweet sensitive face. 

“Silver is eagerly coveted by robbers, on ac- 
count of its easy removal from identification. 
Nothing tempts them more. Think how you would 
feel if the hand of a rough man clasped your 
throat in the dead of the night and demanded 
your keys! Would you not in that case regret 
most deeply the false economy that left you to 
his mercy?” 

Mrs. Lyte grew pale; she repressed a little 
scream, as at that moment the door opened. It 
was only the doctor on his daily visit to Miss 
Lyte, but the agent did not know that; he 
thought it was a guest, so he took up his hat. 

“T will call again to-morrow, madam. I trust 
you will consider the subject in the mean time, 
and—” 

“Oh, don’t trouble yourself, Sir: I shall not 
take it,I do assure you,” said the widow, re-as- 
sured by the doctor’s presence. 

“No trouble, no trouble at all, madam. I shall 
certainly call. Good-day.” 

The doctor laughed, but Mrs. Lyte was angry. 
She related her experience of the morning at din- 
ner, and Annie was more vehement than ever. 


“Don’t be bullied into it, aunty. I wouldn't 


have that thing put up if he’d give it to you. 
They are real nuisances.” 

“Pepper is quite as good a burglar-alarm as 
we need,” said Mrs. Hill. 

“You bet Pepper and I'll take care of you, 
mammy, without his old wires and bells!” said 
Sam, with all a boy’s confidence. 

But next day the agent came, and as Mrs. Lyte 
had taken no precautions against admitting him, 
he obtained i diat di To-day his 
tales of horror far surpassed those of yesterday. 
He related how a widow lady of about her own 
age had been choked to death by a desperate 
burglar, her old mother gagged, her boy locked 
into his chamber, where he slept quietly till morn- 
ing, and then had to break open his door and 
descend to the dreadful scenes below ; then an 
old and wealthy bachelor figured on the scene, 
found in several pieces, evidently after a severe 
struggle, and all his silver missing from his pri- 
vate safe. In fact, this terrible raconteur spared 
neither age nor sex. The widow’s blood curdled 
in her veins. With a vague hope of escape, she 
feebly inquired the price of this great family 
safeguard, although she had heard it elsewhere. 

“Only a hundred and twenty-five dollars, mad- 
am. Think of it: a real life-insurance for one 
year’s premium !” 

Now the widow’s income was a thousand a 
year, and close frugality enabled her to set aside 
but a small part of that; Miss Lyte paid her 
board, and the house was free from incumbrance, 
while mother Hill had a modest income that suf- 
ficed to clothe her, and Pembroke was a cheap 
place to live in; but, for all that, the price of an 
alarm was very large to her; she could not afford 
such a foolish luxury, and she said so very de- 
cidedly; but it made no impression on the cool 
persistence of the agent; he only drew a pamph- 
let from his pocket and presented it to her, say- 
ing, “ Read this, madam, if you please. I am 
sure, when you think of this matter further, you 
will change your mind. I will call again.” 

“Oh no! not at all; don’t trouble yourself, 
Sir. I am sure I sha’n’t take it.” 

“ And I am quite sure you will,” said the bow- 
ing and smiling youth, as he disappeared through 
the door. 

There was something in his sublime assurance 
that daunted poor Mrs. Lyte; it is hard for any 
woman who has once been under the lawful do- 
minion of a man to resist the tone of masculine 
authority. Perhaps from habit, perhaps from 
nature, Mrs. Lyte began to be afraid she should 
take that alarm. By the noon mail, however, 
she had a different sort of alarm: her brother- 
in-law wrote on from Chicago that the young fel- 








low who had so persistently made love to Annie 
had left for the East, and he wanted her to be 
sure Annie did not see him or meet him, for he 
himself never could or would consent to his mar- 
rying his daughter. The epistle was brief and 
peremptory, and threw Mrs. Lyte into a flutter of 
apprehension. Inside was a little note irom her 
sister. 


“Dear Eu,—Do not think hardly of Annie. 
Frank Chester is a fine young man, well educated 
and well bred. Charles don’t like him because 
he is poor, but he is doing well in his profession. 
You know, Charles keeps thinking how much I 
suffered, when we were first married, from his 
failing in business, when I had such poor health, 
and Annie is the apple of his eye; he can’t bear 
to have her want for any thing. Don’t blame 
him, dear. I am as sorry as I can be for Annie, 
but it is best to keep her out of Frank’s way if 
you can. Poor fellow! I wish he was rich ! 

“ Good-by, dear. Carry Grant.” 


A cooler reader might have smiled over this 
letter, which was what a distinguished man has 
called “‘a mush of concession ;” but it only wor- 
ried and agitated Mrs. Lyte more. She was thrown 
into one of her dreadful nervous headaches, lay 
awake all night planning how to manage this 
business with proper tact and prudence, and when 
in the morning she wandered out among her 
budding roses on the tiny lawn, tired and unre- 
freshed by the night, during which Pepper had 
added to her exasperated nerves the one straw 
too much by a spasm of furious barking, the first 
thing she saw was a shiny hat mounting the hiil 
below, and its rapid ascent soon revealed the 
alarm agent, as cool and fresh in his drab sum- 
mer suit as the morning itself. She was too tired 
and unready to make her escape ; her head rung 
with the echo of last night’s pain, her nerves were 
all unstrung, she was perplexed, weak, tired, and 
worried. The cool and resolute agent had an 
easy victory, for in despair she retreated from 
the battle she felt was already lost. Some wom- 
en would have sat down on the step and said 
“No,” over and over, for an hour, rather than 
give in, but such women are rare—as the multi- 
tude of travelling agents shows—and she was not 
one of them. She consented to put in a burglar- 
alarm merely to get rid of this man who had so 
tormented her, and the moment he left, with her 
order recorded in his black book, she repented of 
her weakness, and bemoaned her folly, and wish- 
ed the man at the bottom of the sea, and Annie’s 
lover along with him. For to-day was the day of 
the painting lesson, and in spite of her headache 
she felt it her duty to go into Dartford with her 
niece, to play duenna; and though Annie remon- 
strated affectionately and fretfully both, this pale, 
tired little woman hung on to her duty with all 
her strength, as some women will, and with heavy 
eyes and weary feet saw her pretty charge safely 
to the great city, established her in the studio, 
and guarded her home in the train entirely to her 
own satisfaction, if not to Annie’s. Deluded soul! 
her honest eyes never wandered enough to see 
the dark flashes that went straight to Annie’s 
fluttering heart from another pair of eyes in the 
crowd at the railway; nor did she once perceive 
that Annie’s little gloved hand hung listlessly 
out of the car window before the train started, 
till it clasped a small note reached up from the 
side of the track by a handsome young fellow 
who had his heart in his face. 

Love laughs at duennas as well as locksmiths. 
Mrs. Lyte went home in a frame of mind best de- 
seribed by Captain Cuttle’s—or somebody else’s— 
florid remark :; “‘ Duty performed is a rainbow in 
the soul.” She had done a hard day’s duty, and 
felt a certain strength and exhilaration that ena- 
bled her to sit down as soon as tea was over and 
write a note to that obnoxious agent as follows : 


“Dear Sir,—I have changed my mind about 
your burglar-alarm, and wish hereby to counter- 
mand my order for one. E. F. Lyre.” 


Sam departed with the missive, and returned 
very soon with this answer : 


“Dear Mapam,—lI ordered the alarm at once 
by telegraph; it will arrive by to-night’s train, 
with a man to putit up. Shall commence opera- 
tions to-morrow morning. Your recall was too 
late. Yours respectfully, 

“Perrarcn P, Hart.” 


Mrs. Lyte burst into tears, and Annie stamped 
her little foot with rage as she read the note. 
Mrs, Hill was happily away on a week’s visit. It 
could not be helped now. Next day the house 
was bored and wired and screwed and knobbed 
from top to bottom; you could not open a shut- 
ter without precautions of various sorts, and each 
window rung an alarm in the widow’s chamber 
if you dared to raise a sash. Mrs, Lyte was ag- 
grieved, distressed, and robbed, as she considered, 
and reproached herself daily that she had been 
so weak. Her only gleam of comfort was that 
she had so far guarded Annie from her lover. 
Poor thing! she was far too innocent and honest 
to cope with a modern girl. However, the bur- 
glar-alarm had not been up a week before an- 
other sensation invaded Pembroke. Only two 
or three houses above Mrs. Lyte’s, the head of 
the family reported that he was aroused by his 
wife just in time to see a bona fide burglar disap- 
pear down stairs, and go out the way he came in. 
Having no weapon at hand, Mr, Smith considered 
discretion much the better part of valor, and did 
not follow up the stranger; but that same night 
the household at Mrs. Lyte’s were all aroused by 
a wild clangor of the alarm from a parlor window. 
Lights flashed into every gas-burner at once ; no- 
body waited for wrappers. The whole family, 
even Biddy from her attic, assembled in the up- 
per hall; and Miss Lyte went into helpless hys- 
terics on her door-sill, quite unable to get any 
further, while Pepper barked like a high-pressure 
engine; and Sam, forgetful of his pistol, bran- 
dished an old umbrella with great ferocity. Annie 





alone had been cool enough to put on her water- 
proof cloak, and Sam declared afterward he was 
sure he noticed her gray travelling dress under- 
neath it. However that was, she alone was mis- 
tress of the situation, and soothed the family 
fears till one and all subsided into their beds 
again, assured that no burglar would re-appear 
after such baffling. 

Next day how the neighbors flocked in to con- 
dole and congratulate! All but one indignant 
and intelligent female, who declared solemnly 
that she believed the agent had sent round a man, 
just to convince people his alarm was a good 
thing. But nobody agreed with her, and Mrs. L 
confessed she was only sorry she had held out so 
long against this excellent protector of lone, lorn 
women. It was dinner-time before these kindly 
folk dispersed ; and when the bell rang, Annie did 
not come. She had a good healthy appetite, and 
her delay was unusual ; but nobody could find her; 
nor did she come to tea; but the evening mail 
brought her excuses in a small note, which ran: 


“Dear Aunt Em,—I’ve gone to New York 
with Frank Chester and his sister to be married. 
I am awfully sorry you were so scared last night. 
Frank wrote to me he should be at the window, 
and I meant to get out first and tell him about 
that horrid alarm, but I was just a mite too late. 
We are going right back to Chicago, and I guess 
pa’ll get over it before long; but if he don’t, 
Frank is just as lovely as he can be, and I’m aw- 
fully happy. Love to you all; and do please for- 
give poor dear Frank for scaring youso. It was 
all that hateful burglar thing. Good-by, dear. 

“Your very loving ANNIE.” 


Mrs. Lyte forgot all about the burglar when she 
read this note, and laughed and cried like a girl; 
but she forgave Annie long before she forgave 
the agent who made her throw away a hundred 
and twenty-five dollars on a fixture she did not 
want or need, for there has never been another 
burglar seen or heard in Pembroke since Frank 
Chester tried Mrs. Lyte’s parlor window; and 
people do say Mr. Smith’s visitor rode on a night- 
mare, to which the good man is subject, and was 
the direct result of strawberry short-cake and 
cream. However that may be, Mr. Petrarch P. 
Hart did not find another customer in that vil- 
lage, and Mrs. Lyte’s silver is still safe in the old 
chest in the garret. 
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SPLENDID MISERY. 


——___ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
FLOSSIE GOES TO THE POST. 


Arter the receipt of that letter, Barbara fell ill. 
It was no desperate case of brain fever. She 
did not become delirious, and rave about her cru- 
el lover. But she was sick and sorry. She lay 
on her bed in the sunny little bedroom, and 
drooped like a flower that has been plucked 
ruthlessly from its stem, She could neither eat 
nor sleep, and refused to be comforted. For a 
little while she tried to keep her sorrowful se- 
cret. To all Flossie’s speculations and interroga- 
tories she was dumb; but on the third day, when 
Mrs. Trevornock was sitting by the bed, and the 
broken-hearted girl lay in those loving arms, her 
head resting on the maternal breast, the ice 
broke all at once, and, with tears streaming down 
her pale cheeks, she told her mother about 
George Leland’s letter. 

“ My dearest child!” cried the mother, melting 
into tears; “how could he be so cruel! Show me 
his letter, darling. I can’t understand—” 

“ No, mother, the letter is too sacred. I would 
show you any other letter from him, but not this 
one.” 

And then she explained falteringly her lover’s 
dark hints of dishonor and disgrace, 

“T have written to tell him that no evil judg- 
ment of other men could alter my trust in him,” 
she said. “I have told him that nothing but a 
change in his own feelings could make any dif- 
ference to me.” 

Mrs. Trevornock looked alarmed. She was so 
easily impressed, poor soul, so much a creature 
of the present moment; and latterly the idea 
that Barbara’s engagement was in some wise a 
mistake had been gaining strength in her mind. 

“ But, my love, you must not send such a let- 
ter as that,” she exclaimed. “You must not 
marry a disgraced man. What would your aunt 
Sophia say? He must have been doing some- 
thing dreadful. Some gambling transaction, per- 
haps—young men in India gamble frightfully— 
or some horrid entanglement with his colonel’s 
wife—young men in India often entangle them- 
selves with their colonel’s wives. I have read of 
such things in novels. Let me write to him, dar- 
ling. It is a mother’s duty to write and ask him 
for an explanation. It is not your place to reply 
to such a letter. Marry a disgraced man! No, 
love, you would break my heart if you did that— 
you who were born to occupy a distinguished posi- 
tion. It would be bad enough for you to marry a 
poor man; and you know I never quite approved 
of your engagement.” 

“Oh, mother, when you were so fond of 
George !” 

“T liked him, darling; but I never liked the 
engagement. He would have made a very good 
husband for Flossie. Let me write to him, dear. 
Pray don’t send that foolish letter.” 

“T must, dear mother. This is a matter in 
which I must act for myself. It is life or death 
with me.” 

The resolute young face, the thoughtful eyes, 
beautiful in their intense sadness, gave empha- 
sis to her words. This was no fickle soul, blown 
whithersoever the weather-cock of fancy pointed, 
but a nature in which all the seeds of life took 
deep root. 

Here Flossie, who exercised no authority over 
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her legs when she was excited, came tumbling 
into the room. In one hand she held a big bunch 
of loveliest yellow roses and maiden-hair fern— 
both rarer in those days than they are now—in 
the other a basket of purple grapes, such as one 
sees in a picture by Lance, or in the shop of the 
haughty Solomons. 

“Look at these, Bab,” gasped Flossie, throw- 
ing the roses on to the bed, “ and say if pa’s client 
does not improve on acquaintance. And he wants 
to know if you will be well enough for the last 
night of the Italian Opera—the Huguenots, at Cov- 
ent Garden—next Tuesday; and it will be your 
only chance this year, and I do hope you'll not 
be such an idiot as to refuse; and he says he’s 
intensely sorry you are ill; and he has got on a 
black frock-coat and gray trousers, and looks 
quite civilized; and there’s a hansom waiting 
while he cools his heels in our front parlor; and 
will you go down and see him, ma?” 

“T must change my gown first,” said Mrs. Tre- 
vornock, looking down at the well-worn garment 
in which she had been assisting the maid in her 
morning’s house-work ; for that little house in 
South Lane was only kept the pink of perfection 
by means of much labor from mistress as well as 
maid. “What shall I say to him, Barbara dear?” 

“ Anything you like, mother, ‘As long as you 
don’t accept his opera tickets for me.’ 

“ What!” cried Flossie, lifting up her eyebrows 
till they almost touched the roots of her hair; 
“do you mean to say you don’t want to hear the 
Huguenots, with the new soprano as Valentina ?” 

“T should dearly love to hear her if I could go 
to the opera with people I like—you and mother 
alone, for instance. But I am not going to the 
opera with Mr. Penruth.” 

“He doesn’t ask you to do anything of the 
kind. He will only drop into our box.” 

“ And stay there all the evening, as he did at 
the Haymarket. It is too dear a price to pay for 
the enjoyment of a play. Please tell him that I 
am not well enough to go to theatres, and that if 
I were, I shouldn't care about them.” 

“ But, my pet,” pleaded her mother, “ you really 
ought to distract your mind. If you give yourself 
up to grief in this way, you will get seriously ill.” 

The girl’s unexpressed thought was: “That 
would not hurt me. I wish I could die.” 

“T call it absolute folly,” cried Flossie, with 
an aggrieved air, when her mother had gone to 
change her gown. “ Here is a gentleman rolling 
in money, the dearest wish of whose life is to 
provide us with amusement; and he is kept wait- 
ing in our front parlor in a most inhuman man- 
ner—with a cab at ever so much a minute stand- 
ing at the gate—while a disagreeable young wom- 
an turns up her nose at his polite attentions, and 
blights all our chances of enjoyment. I call it 
disgusting selfishness.” 

“T don’t want to prevent mamma and you ac- 
cepting his opera tickets, Flossie. You can go 
to the opera without me.” 

“Of course we can. But when Mr. Penruth 
finds one member of a small family persistently 
disagreeable, he will naturally leave off showing 
kindness to the other members. How am I to 
thank him for those divine roses and those deli- 
cious grapes? They were brought specially for 
you 


* ‘Say anything you think proper.” 

“Then I shall tell him that you were longing 
for purple grapes and yellow roses, and that his 
kindness has anticipated the desire of your soul,” 
cried Flossie, dancing out of the room almost as 
wildly as she had tumbled into it. 

The next day was the day for the Indian post, 
and Barbara was still far too ill to go out and 
post her letter with her own hands, as she would 
fain have done. She got up, and experimental- 
ized with herself by a walk across the room, and 
found herself so weak and tremulous that to 
dream of an excursion to the post-office would 
have been sheer foolishness. She must employ 
Flossie in this all-important mission—a frail skiff 
in which to trust her fortune; but there was no 
other. It was Saturday, and for Mrs. Trevornock 
to leave her house on the last day of the week 
was a thing unknown. That excellent house- 
keeper, indeed, was at all times more or less a 
slave to domesticity, and was loath to intrust her 
ten-roomed dwelling to the doubtful custody of 
@ servant. 

“You'll take the greatest care of my letter, 
won’t you, darling?” asked Barbara, when she 
had put the sacred charge into Flossie’s hands. 

“Goodness gracious, child! Yes, of course. 
You know I am the very essence of carefulness, 
and the only woman of business in this house,” 
cried Flossie, admiring her fresh young face as she 
tied her bonnet strings before the looking-glass. 

Then Flossie danced down stairs to the kitch- 
en to get her mother’s commissions to the Wal- 
worth Road, which, the day being Saturday, were 
more numerous than usual. 

Flossie was to look in at the butcher’s, and 
make a special request that the Sunday joint 
should not be too fat, or weigh more than seven 
pounds at the uttermost. She was to call at the 
butter man’s, and order half a pound of best fresh, 
and sixpennyworth of breakfast eggs. She was 
to ask the baker to send a particular kind of 
fancy loaf for Sunday’s consumption, She was 
to buy ever so many small articles at the gro- 
cer’s, and bring them home in her reticule, as 
that grocer’s errand-boy was a creature as tricky 
and uncertain as Robin Goodfellow. She was to 
order a pound of composites at the oil and color 
shop, and she was to call at the circulating li- 
brary for the first volume of Bulwer’s last novel, 
to comfort Barbara in her sickness. 

“Hadn’t you better write the things down?” 
suggested Mrs. Trevornock, who was making pas- 
try at the little table by the vine-wreathed window. 
“Tt’s a good deal for you to remember.” 

“Providence has blessed me with a tolerable 
memory,” said Flossie. “Now, ma, the sinews 
of war, please, Look sharp! I've a letter to 
post for Ban and it must be in by four o'clock.” 











“Oh,” said Mrs, Trevornock, looking grave, as 
she fumbled with a floury hand in her pocket for 
the money, “ her Indian letter ?” 

“Yes, her Indian letter.” 

Mrs. Trevornock sighed as she counted her 
little stock of silver. 

“T hope Barbara is not going to be poor all 
her days, like me,” she said. ‘“One’s life seems 
such a long journey when one has to calculate 
the cost of every step. I should like my dar- 
ling to marry a rich man.” 

“So should I,” said Flossie, “if it were only 
for the sake of poor me.” 

Flossie on her perambulations on a fine summer 
afternoon was a creature to observe and study—a 
being of the butterfly species altogether, yet with a 
certain stratum of sound sense under her butter- 
fly frivolity. The fact that she had business on 
hand was never absent from her mind; yet she 
contrived to get as much amusement as she could 
on her way. She looked her prettiest on these 
occasions—her bonnet neatly put on, her bonnet 
strings a picture; her gloves, in their small way, 
perfection; her muslin gown brightened by a 
ribbon just where a dash of color was needed. 
People looked at her and admired her as she 
went by; but no one ever doubted that she was 
a young lady. The days of that half world 
which lies between respectability and the dis- 
reputable had not yet come. Powder and paint 
and darkened eyebrows were the livery of a race 
outside the pale. There was no compromise be- 
tween virtue and vice in that simpler epoch. 

It was astonishing what a large amount of 
amusement Flossie was able to derive from the 
contemplation of shop windows which she saw al- 
most every day. Looking at shops with Flossie 
was almost a passion. She stopped to gaze into 
the most insignificant windows. The scent-bot- 
tles and pomatum pots and packets of court-plas- 
ter at the chemist’s; the Berlin-wool patterns at 
the fancy shop; the ‘toys, the trumpery, the sham 
jewelry, Brummagem brooches, tinsel bracelets, 
all interested her. But these were as nothing 
compared with a display of bonnets, gloves, rib- 
bons, parasols, and French flowers at elevenpence 
three-farthings the spray. Over these she gloat- 
ed for ten minutes at a stretch, trying to make up 
her mind what she would buy when she had a 
half sovereign to spend for herself. To-day she 
was in a particularly volatile humor. Mr. Pen- 
ruth’s theatre tickets had demoralized her. She 
was thinking of Robson ; she was forecasting the 
bliss of an Italian opera. She found it harder 
than usual to fix her mind on butcher’s-meat and 
grocery. She fluttered past the butcher’s shop 
on the wings of her muslin frock, forgetting that 
she had a message to deliver there, and fluttered 
back again conscious-stricken from the other side 
of Addington Square. She had not her usual 
grasp of the situation atthe grocer’s, and blun- 
dered about the quarter of a pound of orange 
pekoe which was to perfume the family tea-pot. 
Her ideas were disarranged. Slate quarries and 
old Cornish mansions a thousand feet above sea- 
level mixed themselves with the daily humdrum 
of fancy bread and lump-sugar. She found her- 
self speculating upon what might have been her 
fate had Mr. Penruth been attracted by her 
charms instead of Barbara’s; whether she could 
ever have brought herself to look over his awk- 
wardness of gait and figure, and to accept the 
mansion and the quarries. 

She had decided that these drawbacks were not 
unconquerable, and she was already in imagina- 
tion reigning over the Cornish mansion and rid- 
ing thorough-bred horses over the Cornish moors, 
when she pulled up suddenly at the post-office, 
and came down with a tremendous drop from the 
airy realms of fancy to the solid world of fact. 

“Gracious!” she exclaimed, inwardly, “ Bar- 
bara’s letter !” 

Barbara’s letter! Where was Barbara’s let- 
ter? The joy or woe of two lives hangs upon 
that sheet of flimsy paper. The fate of two 
strong and steadfast souls has been trusted to 
this butterfly creature, and the result is ruin. 

Flossie searched her reticule and turned her 
pocket inside out in vain. The letter was gone. 
She turned hastily and hurried back ever so far, 
perusing the pavement with her eyes. In vain. 
She asked the most unlikely people if they had 
picked up a letter. She looked down the grat- 
ings before her favorite shop windows ; she went 
back to the baker’s, the butcher’s, the grocer’s, 
and fluttered those respectable trades-people by 
her eager inquiries; but there was no trace of 
Barbara’s letter. That message of faithful love, 
that fond despairing appeal to a lover’s heart, 
had disappeared as completely from Camberwell 
as if the winds of heaven had taken pity upon 
the writer and wafted it away to the Indian seas. 

“What shall I do?” thought Flossie, standing 
on the pavement, staring wildly round in an ago- 
ny of remorse. “ Barbara would never forgive 
me if she knew how careless I have been.” 

But Barbara ought to know, and Barbara could 
easily write another letter, argued reason; and 
Flossie went slowly homeward, framing the apol- 
ogetic speech in which she should confess her sin. 

She felt deeply humiliated—she, who had been 
wont to assert herself as the one business-like in- 
dividual in the family, to be thus convicted of 
dire carelessness! Where henceforward would 
be her pretensions? She had yielded the palm 
to Barbara in beauty and in intellectual acquire- 
ment, but she had asserted herself always as the 
sole proprietor of practical wisdom. She walked 
slowly into the sunshiny kitchen—where Mrs. 
Trevornock was setting the tea-tray, while Amelia 
hearth-stoned the back premises with a view to 
all-pervading spotlessness on the coming Sabbath 
and sank exhausted into a chair by the open 
window, where the vine, which never in its life 
had grown an eatable grape, pushed in its leaves 
and tendrils so prettily. She had a guilty look, 
which struck her mother at once. 

“T hope you haven’t forgotten anything,” cried 
Mrs. Trevornock as she warmed the tea-pot. 





“No, ma dear.” 

“You called at the butcher’s ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you have brought the pekoe and a tea- 
cake for Barbara’s tea ?” 

“Yes; here’s the tea-cake, 
like.” 

“No; you look tired, and you’re as pale as a 

host. Was it very warm out-of-doors?” 

“Tt was—for me. It’s no use trying to hide 
it, mother,” cried Flossie, in a gush of candor ; 
“ve done something dreadful.” 

“You've lost my change!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Trevornock, horror-stricken. 

“ Change, indeed !” cried Flossie; “‘ why, there 
was only sevenpence-halfpenny left after I'd paid 
for everything. It’s much worse than that.” 

“You horrid girl, how you are torturing me !” 
said the aggrieved mother, letting the kettle boil 
over unheeded, to the detriment of a newly whiten- 
ed hearth. “For mercy’s sake speak out, and 
have done with it!” 

“T’ve lost Barbara’s Indian letter.” 

“ Lost it?” 

“Yes; I must have dropped it into an area, or 
let it fly away into the clouds. It’s gone.” 

Mrs. Trevornock looked fully alive to the enor- 
mity of the offense, but she answered not a word. 
Profound thoughtfulness took possession of her. 
She had just enough consciousness of common 
things to snatch up the kettle, which was now 
making a Great Geyser of itself, and to fill the tea- 
pot; but for the rest, her thoughts were far away. 

“You might say something sympathetic, ma,” 
observed Flossie, aggrieved by this silence. “I 
shall have a nice scolding from Bab. Her inmost 
thoughts bandied up and down the Walworth 
Road, and circulated all over Camberwell! I’m 
sure I don’t know how ever I shall bring myself 
to tell her.” 

Mrs. Trevornock sat down, and looked at her 
daughter doubtfully. 

“Suppose you were not to say anything about 
it, Flora?” she said. 

“Why, then poor George Leland would be lan- 
guishing for a letter—” 

“Flossie,” interrupted Mrs. Trevornock, sol- 
emnly, “there are reasons why it would be much 
better for Barbara that Captain Leland never got 
that letter. I don’t mind trusting you, for you 
have plenty of common-sense, and know how to 
look at things in a practical way.” 

“ Well, ma, I am not ridiculously romantic, like 
Bab ; and though I am only eighteen, I have some 
knowledge of the world.” 

“An enormous amount for so young a girl,” 
said Mrs. Trevornock, approvingly. ‘“ Well, dear, 
I am sorry to say, poor Captain Leland, who was 
always so gentleman-like and so kind, and whom 
I really loved, has got into some dreadful trouble 
—whether it is gambling or something worse I 
don’t know—and Heaven only knows how it may 
end, and he has had the proper feeling to write 
to Barbara, releasing her from her engagement—” 

“Very nice in him,” said Flossie. ‘“ And that 
is why Barbara has been breaking her heart ?” 

“Yes, poor darling child! And in spite of all 
I could say, she has been foolish enough to write 
and tell him that nothing can change her love for 
him, and that she will be true to him through evil 
report and good report—” 

“And that is the letter I have managed to 
lose!” cried Flossie, jumping up, and executing 
her favorite pas seul round the kitchen. “ Why, 
what a clever girl lam! I really thought I had 
been stupid for once in my life, and, behold! my 
stupidity was a stroke of genius. Give me your 
benediction, mother. Bab shall marry the slate 
quarries, and you and I will walk in silk attire all 
the rest of our lives.” 

“ Flora, Flora, how wild you are!” 

“T am only pleased with my unconscious in- 
genuity. To think that I, who never lost a letter 
before in my life, should go and lose just that 
one! I sha’n’t say one word to Bab. The cap- 
tain will think she accepts his release, and he will 
consider the engagement at an end. And Bar- 
bara will be Mrs. Penruth, and one of the richest 
women in Cornwall; and all my doing! And 
now let me toast the tea-cake, and get her tray 
ready. Poor dear pet! she shall have a nice tea.” 

And the mother and sister, who were dealing 
with Barbara’s fate as if they were wiser than 
Providence, and knew better how to regulate life 
and its chances, thought they were making some 
amends for their duplicity by small attentions 
and trivial tendernesses such as are given to a 
sick child as atonement for weary hours and nau- 
seous medicines. 


T'll toast it if you 





CHAPTER XIV. 
SILENCE. 


Her letter on its way to India, as she supposed, 
Barbara began to count the days which must pass 
before she could receive her lover’s reply; and 
the fond expectation of this answer, which would 
doubtless reward her faith by the assurance of 
George Leland’s unchanged and unchangeable 
love, cheered and comforted her. She revived 
and bloomed again like a flower which has bent 
to the storm, and seemed almost the old, bright, 
happy Barbara in the small family circle ; where- 
at her mother and Flossie concluded that the barb 
had never gone deep into her heart, that she had 
liked Captain Leland only because he was at hand 
to be liked, and that she had a stock of affection 
ready to be transferred to a more worthy object. 

A blank and monotonous tranquillity charac- 
terized the period of falling leaves and fading 
flowers in South Lane. The angular Cornishman 
had gone back to his moor and his slate quarries, 
disgusted by Barbara’s incivility, no doubt, as Flos- 
sie remarked complainingly on several occasions. 

“The very first influential friend we ever had,” 
grumbled the damsel, “and Bab must needs make 
herself disagreeable to him. A man who could 
get endless orders for the theatres.” 

“T feel convinced that he has no more interest 





at the theatres than you have, Flossie,” protested 
Barbara. “He bought all those tickets.” 

“All the more to his credit if he did. It 
proves that he has a generous disposition, and 
that he ought to be cultivated. Yet you must 
needs snub him shamefully. And now he has 
gone back to Cornwall, and we shall never see 
him again.” 

“TI devoutly hope we sha’n’t,” said Bab. 

But in this hope Barbara was disappointed, as 
in that fonder, dearer hope of a speedy reply 
from her lover. The year waned ; the leafy groves 
of Camberwell grew bleak and bare ; the friendly 
muffin man loomed through the mists of after- 
noon ; the yellow gas-light flared against a back- 
ground of brown fog, and Mrs. Trevornock’s 
parlors put on their cozy winter aspect. The 
sofa was wheeled to the fireside, the round table 
drawn nearer the hearth, the wide French win- 
dow shrouded with warm curtains, and a sense 
of homeliness and comfort and love and union 
grew stronger with the lengthening of the winter 
nights, since darkness and the shutting out of the 
external world seemed to draw mother and daugh- 
ters, and even the faithful and melodious serving- 
maid, nearer together. 

Yet there was a discordant note in their music. 
Barbara was not herself ; Barbara, bravely though 
she bore her trouble, was evidently unhappy. No 
answer had come to her letter—that frank and 
generous letter in which she had, as it were, flung 
herself into her lover’s arms, thrown herself al- 
most at his feet, setting at naught the world and 
the world’s good word for his sake. There had 
been plenty of time for his reply, but he had not 
answered her. Barbara accepted his silence as 
the admission of his inconstancy. His heart had 
gone from her. It would have been useless, 
painful perhaps, for him to reply to her letter. 
What could he say? “My dear, you are very 
generous, and I thank you for the assurance of 
your love. Unhappily, I have fallen in love with 
some one else, and am only embarrassed by your 
amiable constancy.” No, it was better for him 
to leave her foolish letter unanswered, since he 
could say nothing which would not be more or 
less discreditable. 

So while he was the real offender, her shame 
and remorse were as profound as if the sin had 
been hers. She despised herself for having writ- 
ten that letter. She ought to have accepted the 
annulment of her engagement without a word. 
He had wished to be free, and he had told her so. 
Her place was to have bowed to his decision. 
All those fine phrases in which he had enveloped 
the one plain fact of his inconstancy meant noth- 
ing, and she ought to have so understood them. 

““T was very foolish ; I knew so little of the 
world,” she told herself, in deep abasement. 
“And he seemed so fond of me; we were so 
happy. I thought he loved me as intensely as I 
loved him. How could I tell that his love would 
last such a short time? How pale he was that 
day on the ship, when he held me to his heart as 
if he could not part with me! His eyes had a 
despairing look. If that was not love, true, faith- 
ful love— O God, was it only seeming? Can he 
hold another woman to his heart, look into other 
eyes, and in one short year ?” 

These were Barbara’s thoughts in many a soli- 
tary walk up and down the narrow gravel-path in 
the bare wintry garden. She liked to be alone 
with her trouble, and had taken to avoiding Flos- 
sie’s society. She had to fight with her great 
grief, and conquer it if she could. She had aban- 
doned all hope of a reply to her letter. There 
could be no delay in such a matter. A letter of 
that kind must be answered at once, or not at all. 
She made up her mind that all was ended between 
her and George Leland. If they were ever to 
meet again, it would be as strangers. They would 
pass each other in the street, perhaps, without 
a word, with only one swift glance of horrified 
recognition, and then carefully averted eyes. 

“OQ my love, I have loved you so! I thought 
you so entire sly my own!” she said to herself. 
“T thought we were to live and die together, and 
lie side by side in the grave. And now it is all 
over and ended, and you look back perhaps and 
wonder how you could ever have liked me.” 

Mrs. Trevornock and Flossie were more than 
usually affectionate and considerate in their treat- 
ment of Barbara, but neither dared to intrude 
upon her grief. Flossie affected an abnormal 
gayety, and made occasional sprightly allusions to 
the man in Cornwall, his estates, and his opera 
tickets, and his evident admiration of Barbara ; 
but these being received by her sister with an icy 
coldness, she was not encouraged to enlarge upon 
thetheme. Neither mother nor daughter breathed 
Captain Leland’s name. They knew they had 
done wrong, yet they hugged themselves in the 
belief that they had been ‘guilty of a very small 
evil in order to bring about a very large good. 
Barbara’s pallid cheeks and heavy eyes were an 
ever-present reproach, but her cheek might have 
been as pale and her eye as dull if her letter had 
been duly posted ; for who could tell what trouble 
the captain’s reply might have brought her? And 
to sanction her marriage with a disgraced man 
would have been to doom her to pale cheeks and 
care-worn looks for the rest of her life. Desper- 
ate ills must have desperate remedies. Mrs. Tre- 
vornock felt that she had done her duty asa mother 
in concealing the loss of the letter. 

Youth and health are possessions not easily 
squandered. Before the winter was half over 
Barbara began to recover, physically, from the 
blow that had fallen so heavily on heart and mind. 
She had not ceased to grieve in silence ; she was 
not less unhappy ; but the bloom came back to her 
cheek and the lustre toher eye. She was more like 
the old Barbara in that pre-adamite period of life 
before the idea of a partial boarder had entered 
Mrs. Trevornock’s mind. She was able to smile 
at Flossie’s pertness ; she was loving and com- 
panionable as of old with mother and sister. 

Peace was restored to the family circle. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Foulard and Lace Cravat 
Bow. 

Tuts cravat bow is made of a 
three-cornered piece of Pompa- 
dour foulard, which on the 
straight sides is edged with 
lace three inches and a quarter 
wide, and is laid in close pleats 
at the top (bias edge). Long 
and short loops and a knot of 
similar foulard, and lace sewed 
on in spirals, complete the cra- 
vat bow. A brooch pin is set 
on the wrong side of the bow. 


Serge Ribbon Cravat. 

Tus cravat requires a piece 
of cream-colored serge ribbon 
four inches and seven-eighths 
wide. and forty-four inches 
long, which is trimmed on 
the ends with a netted square 
of crimped silk of the same 
color, and fringe, as shown by 
the illustration. The squares 
are ornamented besides with 
grelots, which are covered 
with pink, blue, and olive silk. 
Above the squares is set an 
embroidered border an inch 
and a quarter wide, which is 


FovuLarp AND Lace Cravat Bow. 


worked with pink, blue, and 
olive silk in satin and tent 
stitch on white crépe lisse, and 
is edged on the bottom with 
button-hole stitch scallops of 
blue silk, and at the top with 
Breton lace half an inch wide. 
Cut away the material under- 
neath the embroidery and the 
squares. Set a row of pleated 
lace under the fringe. 





INSECT POWDER. 
NHE very rapid in- 
crease in the sale of 

the so-called Persian and 
Dalmatian insect pow- 
ders as insecticides, or 
destroyers of insect ver- 
min, is a very remarka- 
ble fact. Beginning by 
small quantities many 
years ago, the amount 
annually imported has 
continued to enlarge 


year by year, until a 
vast acreage of the 
plants producing the 


flowers is cultivated in 
Germany, especially for 
the supply of the Amer- 
ican market. It is un- 
derstood, too, that Cali- 
fornia is already pro- 
ducing an article for the 
markets of the West. 
These insect powders 
are the powdered flow- 
ers of different species 
of Pyrethrum, the P. cor- 
neum and P. roseum be- 
ing first known, and sub- 
sequently the P. cine- 
raricefolium, or the Dal- 
matian powder. The 
latter is more energetic 
in its action, and is grad- 


Fig. 1.—Lapres’ Crora Sxirtep Coat.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 34-42, 












































maintain that is is due to a 
peculiar alkaloid or crystalline 
principle. Of the actual fact 
of antagonism to insect life 
there can, however, be no 
question. 

If the insect powder be 
properly administered, a house 
can be completely cleared of 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, fleas, 


and other of the more un- 
manageable vernin. It is less 
generally known, however, 


that mosquitoes and flies can 
also be readily disposed of. 
By taking about a _ table- 
spoonful of powder, and mak- 
ing a little cone of it on a 
plate, an inverted soap-dishi, 
er other base, and touching 
the top of the cone with a 
lighted match, the mass will 
commence to smoulder, and 
will burn very slowl; for sev- 
eral minutes, giving out a 
light smoke, somewhat re- 
sembling tobacco smoke, but 
less disagreeable. After the 
combustion has commenced, 
the mass should be stirred 
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from time to time, so as -to 
bring fresh portions of the 
powder in contact with that 
already burning. By this 
method, even in a room of 
considerable size, mosquitoes 
may be stupefied to such an 
extent as to prevent any ac- 
tion on their part in the night. 
It may be sometimes necessary 
in the early morning to re- 
new the application, 
which will again be 
effectual. It is a 
very common prac- 
tice for experienced 
travellers to carry 
with them a pack- 
age of the powder 
for use in bed- 
rooms infested by 
such creatures. 

For destroying 
flies the powder 
should be placed in 
small saucers about 
. the room at night, 
~. with the doors and 

windows closed 


Fig. 1.—Fovunarp AND OPEN-WORK 
Satin Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Pompapour Fovutarp Dress, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IV., Figs. 26-33. 


Fig. 3.—FaLte anp Brocut 
CacHEMIRE Drgss. 
For description see Supplement. 






































tightly. In the 
morning the flies 
will be found, for 


the most part, dead 
on the floor. They 
can even be kept 
away from the din- 
ing table by a sim- 
ilar process, espe- 
cially if not inter- 
mitted. 

The green lice of 
plants can also be 
successfully treated 
by means of the in- 


sect powder. This 
should be blown 
from one of the 


YY) 


Srrirepd Woo. Dress.—Backx.—For Front, see Fig. 2, 
First Page.—{For description see Supplement.] 
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ually supplanting the other two species. The powders 
preserve their strength for a long time, but it is not until 
the flower is dried and ground that it exerts its peculiar 
influence. The half-opened flowers are gathered during 
fine weather, and dried in the shade under cover. 

The precise mode of the action of the insect powders is 
still undetermined. By some the influence is attributed 
to the presence ’of a volatile oil in the flowers, but others 
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Fig. 2.—Lapries’ Cora Sxirrep Coat.—Front.—{See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 34-42, 
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syringes manufactured for the purpose, over the 
plant. Many of our public museums find a very 
important application of this powder for the pres- 
ervation of skins of mammals and birds, and 
even in keeping off the beetles. In the National 
Museum at Washington many pounds are con- 
sumed annually in this way. 

A recent writer in the American Naturalist in- 
sists that the carpet beetle, which has recently 
become the cause of so much apprehension on 
the part of housekeepers, can be antagonized by 
sprinkling the floor liberaily with insect powder 
before putting down the carpet, and especially by 
having it in considerable quantities immediately 
around and under the edges. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Oxp Sussorisrr.—Your brown silk should have 
brocaded velvet combined with it. If it is to be a short 
costume, have a Marie Antoinette over-dress and a 
pleated skirt; if it has a train, have a panier basque 
and trimmed front breadths, with a flowing train. 
For the wool dress get some broché Cashmere, and 
make it by any of the patterns of short costumes late- 
ly illustrated in the Bazer. 

M.—Bustles are worn, but net hoop-skirts. 

Maser H.—You should cut off the front of your 
black silk princesse dress to form a panier draped 
basque, and keep the back as the long draped back of 
a princesse polonaise. Then wear over a skirt of silk, 
satin, or velvet. You will have enough left for most 
of the front and sides of such a ekirt, and there is only 
a sham back needed, with a little of the material just 
above the flounces. You should get some plain cash- 
mere to go with your wool goods, and make by any of 
the cut paper patterns illustrated in Bazar No. 88, Vol. 
XIL 


H,aprssa.—We do not answer questions concerning 
MSS. in this column. 

Nevii H.—Designs for music rolls have been given 
in Noa. 8 and 27, Vol. XL, of the Bazar. 

Mavv.—In Bazar No. 15, Vol. X., you will find an 
exhaustive article on wedding customs, which will 
give you the information you need. 

Ivexpenienor.——Wash your oiled floors with clear 
cold water, without using soap; then oil them anew. 

Eriquerre.—Dinner invitations should be promptly 
accepted or declined. To break a dinner engagement 
is an unpardonable sin in polite society. 

Piuna.—White India muslin and sheer French bunt- 
ing with Breton lace trimmings are both more used 
now than either tarlatan or tulle for bridemaids’ dress- 
es. Have striped satin for the three front breadths 
of the skirt, and a trained Pompadour over-dress of 
the muslin or the bunting. The groom or the grooms- 
men provide bouquets for the bridemaids, Flowers 
of a different color for each bridemaid to wear in her 
hair, and for the large bouquet worn at the waist, make 
pretty variety ; thus, bunches of Jacq inot roses for 
one, buttercups for another, daisies for a third, and 
forget-me-nots for the fourth. 

Mas. L. E. B.—Your silk is Jacqueminot red, and 
rather gay for the street, but would make a pretty 
skirt to be worn with a dark brocaded cashmere over- 
dress of the Marie Antoinette style. 

Crantor.—The Bazar Book of Decorum costs $1. It 
is not improper for a lady to send a gentleman a bas- 
ket of flowers on his birthday. 

G.—There are broché Cashmeres of the two colors of 
your eatin in palm leaves that will make a suitable 
over-dress or basque to wear with it. There are also 
striped silks of these colors at $1 50 a yard; change- 
able camel’s-hair in small stripes would also answer. 

ABapeLta.—The English custom of bridemaids with- 
out groomsmen is most fashionable here. They are 
preceded up the aisle by ushers, who afterward escort 
the bridemaids away from the church. There are usu- 
ally four bridemaids and four ushers. The plan for- 
merly followed of having groomsmen bring the bride- 
maids is not, however, abandoned. 

Inquiner.—Those who go in full dress to evening 
weddings in the church do not wear bonnets, unless 
they prefer some fanciful dressy bonnet of white lace, 
flowers, or plumes. 

A. W.—We can not decide your questions about your 
dress-maker. If she is tasteful and competent, she 
Ought to be able to make your stylish dresses with the 
assistance of the Bazar patterns, as that is done by 
many ladies who have not been taught dress-making. 
Get raw silk, or else very nice jute in raw silk patterns, 
for your curtains. Have the ground cream-color, with 
red, blue, and olive figures. 

M. V.—Dark blue Canton flannel lambrequins bor- 
dered with old gold flannel, or else pale blue with olive, 
would be handsome in your bedroom. Let them hang 
in box pleats, and deepen the sides in points. 

J. 8. H.—Have your velvet sacque cloak fitted close- 
ly in coat shape, and trim with deep collar, revers or 
vest, and tabs of brocaded velvet, or else border it with 
feathers or with fur. 

M. J.—A solitaire pearl ie not used for wedding 
rings. The latter are invariably plain gold. They are 
now made flat and of even thickness, instead of being 
thinnest on the edges. 

A Sussontser.—The French scourers can restore the 
pile of your velvet, but they are seldom able to restore 
the coior. Their processes are kept secret. 

Sovrutanp.—White muslin yoke slips and box- 
pleated muslin dresses are worn here altogether by 
boy and girl babies. White socks, with black kid 
shoes buttoned on the side. Turbans, or caps of lace 
or of tucked muslin, lined with wadded silk, are worn 
all winter. The cloak is a short walking coat, with or 
withont a cape, made of thick yet soft cloth, either 
white or else some dark rich color. The Bazar has 
cut paper patterns of dresses and cloaks for children 
in short clothes. 

ALi W.—Your striped satin will be handsome for 
the front and side breadths of a short skirt, while you 
use plain silk for the back breadth, and also for the 
panier over-dress, which will look well made by the 
Surplice Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 88, 
Vol. XII. Your black wool sample is crape cloth, 
Make a double-breasted basque and long round apron 
over-ekirt of the crape cloth, stitching the edges, and 
have a guimpe, collar, cuffs, and pockets of black vel- 
vet. Then have a short round over-skirt of black al- 
paca or silk foundation, covered plainly at the bot- 
tom by the velvet as far as is visible below the over- 
skirt. Use black satin pipings, if you like, but the 
tailor finish given by stitching is quite as stylish, and 
less expensive. The thread lace will be handsome put 
en in knife-pleatings on the edge of the silk panier 
over-dress. Your ideas abont the brown and écru dress 
are good. Use very deep red and old gold brocaded 
satin in palm-leaf patterns to combine with it. It is 
too late in the season to make up your white and black 
silk ; besides, such checks are little used at present. 








WHAT IS COMPOUND-OXYGEN? 


Ir is a combination of Oxygen and Nitrogen, 
the two elements which make up common or at- 
mospherie air, in such proportions as to render 
it richer in the vital or life-giving element. This 
exact combination, so long sought for by chem- 
ists and pathologists, has never before been 
attained; and its discovery, after long and pa- 
tient investigation and experiment, marks the 
beginning of a new era in the healing art. It is 
now giving back a partial or full measure of 
health to thousands of suffering men and women 
who have vainly sought for relief in all the 
means of cure heretofore within their reach. It 
acts on scientific principles, and in complete har- 
mony with natural laws and forces. It assists 
nature to remove obstructions, and restores to 
her the normal control of all her vital activities. 
It is not a medicament, but a helper. Our “ Trea- 
tise on Compound-Oxygen,” its nature, action, and 
the results which have followed its administration, 
sent free. Address Drs. Srarkey & Paen, 1112 
Girard Street, Philadelphia. —[ Com. ] 





Dr. Prerce’s Favortre Prescription is a most 
powerful restorative tonic, also combining the 
most valuable nervine properties, especially 
adapting it to the wants of debilitated ladies 
suffering from weak back, inward fever, conges- 
tion, inflammation, or ulceration, or from ner- 
vousness or neuralgic pains, It is sold by drug- 
gists.—[ Com. ] 





Moreay & Lawman’s Fronma Warer is probably 
the simplest and purest perfume ever made, being ab- 
solutely nothing more than the delicious fragrance of 
rare flowers, preserved and made permanent, and it is 
doubtless to this purity of composition that its im- 
mense popularity is in a great measure to be ascribed. 
—{Com.] 








Corytive Wueet.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sapplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting a of all sorts, 

‘a 


whether from other patterns or from the garments 

themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 

will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other preparation makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
popes without fear of the ills resulting from heavy 
ndigestible food. &#~ Commended for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., New York. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 

ids, Purlings, Threads, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAU TIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 


An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 


Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “ How 
to be Beautiful.” 


Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not cprsores can be returned at my 

. L. SHAW, 54 West i4th St., near 6th Ave. 
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NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 





BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥., mear Macy’s. 
Send for lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$100 per box. Applied free of charge. _ ; 














If you want Perfectly Pure 


Flavoring Extracts, 


Full Weight and Strength, ele- 
gantly put up, 
ASK FOR 


THURBER’S BEST. 


he ay ery BLACK DYES, in wder. 
Give fest Colors and beautiful Shades of Black. 
Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents, with full 
instructions for domestic use. An y can use 
these dyes on Garmeuts of Silk, Wool, Cotton, Linen, 
or Mixed fabrics. Mention whether Jet Black or 
Blue Black is preferred. Address 

N. SPENCER THOMAS, Elmira, New York. 


DH ze AND TOILET REQUISITES, 
H. A. CANSSEBEER, Chemist and Draggist (estab- 
lished 1770), 383 Sixth Ave., N.Y., offers for sale Drugs, 
Chemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Cosnictics, 
&c. Orders by mail solicited and promptly filled. 








theCanadian trade with our Cut — Patterns, known 
as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


THE PERFECTION. 


The Latest 
Novelty in Front 
Head- Dresses. 

Made of natur- 
ally Curly Hair. 

ce $1 ° 

Just issued, 
my New Illus- 
trated Fall Cat- 
alogue, with 
greatly reduced prices, containing descriptions 
of the Latest Styles of errenqine the Hair, with designs 
of Braids, Curls, Frizzes, Coiffures, Hair a Coy 
sent free. H. JULIAN, Human 
Goods, and Sole Manufacturer of Almo Hair 
Coloring (the best in the world), and the Sure 

rise Hair Balm (that has no equal), 301 

anal St., N. Y. City. Established 20 years. 


NEW YORK SHOPPI 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
Scrap Pictures, 10c. ; 100 Tranafer Pictures, 10c. ; 
10 12 Floral Embossed Cards, = 10 Perforated 
Mottoes, 10c. ; 4 Chromo Mottoes, Wc. ; 4 Fine 6x8 
Chromos, l0c. ; 1 Floral Surprise, l0c. All for b0c.! Post- 
paid. Stamps taken. J.W. FRIZZELL,Baltimore,Md. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
ceeey for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 

































may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 Bast 20th St., N.Y. 





FURNITURE. 
DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 


47 & 49 West 14th Street, 


Are now prepared to exhibit to their friends and the 
public generally the largest assortment of all kinds of 


FURNITURE, 
OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


TO BE FOUND IN THE CITY, COMPRISING ALL 
THE MODERN STYLES, WHICH WE ARE OFFER- 
ING AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. OUR FALL 
STYLES WILL COMPARE WITH ANY HOUSE IN 
NEW YORK. 

WE SOLICIT AN EXAMINATION OF OUR IM- 
MENSE STOCK AS TO STYLES, QUALITY, AND 
PRICES. WE ALSO ARE THE SOLE MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE 


CENTENNIAL PATENT PARLOR BED, 


THE VERY BEST BED IN THE MARKET, AS WELL 
AS THE CHEAPEST. A CHILD CAN HANDLE IT, 
AND CHANGE IT TO A COMFOKTABLE BED IN 
ONE MINUTE. THIS BED TOOK THE FIRST 
PREMIUM AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE LAST 
YEAR. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

SPECIAL NOTICE. —THIS HOUSE PAYS 
NO COMMISSIONS TO CARPET SALESMEN OR 
OTHERS FOR RECOMMENDING CUSTOMERS TO 
Us. 


DE GRAAF & TAYLOR, 
47 & 49 West 14th Street. 


Thurber’s Reliable Canned Goods. 


Great progress has been made within a few years 
in the art of Preserving Fruits, Vegetables, Fish, and 
Meats in tins, and in q the ¢ ption 
has largely increased. As yet, however, canned goods 
are not generally thonght to be “fresh,” and some 
brands are not, perhaps, entitled to be so considered. 
Those packed by us, however, are Hermetically Sealed 
at the sources of supply, when they are in the best 
possible condition, by a process which preserves the 
much-to-be-desired fresh, natural flavors; and they 
are really in better condition, fresher, more palatable, 
and wholesome than many so-called “fresh” articles 
which are exposed for sale during considerable peri- 
ods of time in city markets. All goods bearing our 
name are guaranteed to be of superior quality, and 
dealers are authorized to refund the purchase price in 
any case where consumers have cause for dissatisfac- 
tion. It is, therefore, to the interest of both dealers 
and consumers to use TuvrsEr’s Beanps. a 


H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in Food Products, 
NEW YORK. 














I have worn this Corset} I have worn the Flexible 
three days and every bone | Hip Corset three months and 
over the hips is broken. every bone is still perfect. 






The Money will be refunded for every 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET 


Which breaks over the hips. It fits elegantly and with 

rfect ease. Price by mail, with plain bast, $1.25; with 

‘ampico bust (Perfection Corset), $1.75. For sale by 
leading merchants. 


WARNER BROS., 351 Broadway, N.Y. 


HONITON AND POINT-LACE 


PATTERNS AND MATERIALS, 
BRAIDS, PURLINGS, THREAD, ko. 
Send 3c. for Illustrated Price-List. 
BENTLEY BROS., 50 Walker Street. 








The THOMPSON 
Pat.WAVE (only nat- 
ural curly hair used) where 
a — front hair is thin 
or will not remain in crimp 
Ny in warm weather, is the 

latest and BEST. Guaranteed 
7 to wear three times longer than 

any other wave made. Price, $4 
to $12. Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of returning. To be had onl 
7 of MRS. C. THOMPSON, 210 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
PU RCHASES made with promptitude and 
ante. ine to oe in all of the aan. —— 
lars, ng full information, sent free, by addressing 
irs. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


A GREAT OFFER}! Sasa Seta; 
$1 not a year, as 3 
warranted. NEW PIANOS and ORGANS at 
Exesunnan ye reiieas sera 
40 East 14th Street, N.Y. P. 0. Bow 2690. 
















THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar ; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L, SHAW’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥, 
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WILL PAY FOR 


Bhrichs’ Fashion Quarterly 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


It is the only absolutely reliable-Manual of Shopping 
published in the United States; containing beautiful 
illustrations of all the latest Fashions in Dress, Trims 
mings, Laces, Millinery, Household Articles, &c., ac- 
companied with full descriptions, and a complete list of 


METROPOLITAN RETAIL PRICES. 


Only FIFTY CENTS a Year; 


or 15 cents a single number. 


Send a three cent postage stamp for specimen pages 
of the Fall Number. Address 


EHRICH & CO., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Royal Princess Braids 


Honiton, Point, Limoges, &c., of superior quality. 
Prices as usual. 3c. for Samples and Price-List. 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway, N.Y. 
sx (COPYRIGHT .] “es 


“How to Make Lace, 


250 Illustrations of all the stitches, with handsome 
pattern on Linen, 50c. Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
823 Broadway, New York. 








1879 JONES 1840 


OPENING FALL GOODS. 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 0 
GLOVES. a) O Crooxery. 
LACES. 0 O CHINA. 
0 [5 
° JONES % 

0 a) 
x oe 
fF 
! Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 

AND 
| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 





A Hovservrnisu’e Goons. 
ovo SILVERWARE. 
O_ GLASSWARE. 




















°, JONES . 


SHOES. 0 O- SILKS. 
croras. “y oO” caRPETS. 
pomastics, 9G obRess Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A 0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. \V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 


Newest styles of goods, at great bar- 
gains. Personaland Housekeeping out- 
fits furnished. Samples sent free on 
application. Send 3-cent stamp for Lll- 
lustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 





Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N.Y.., 
IMPORTER OF RIOH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger and richer as- 
sortment of _—— Gimps, Ornaments, and Buttons 
than has been exhibited for a number of years, Colored 
Fringes made to order to match samples, with buttons 
to correspond. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


THE YOUNG LADIRG JOURNAL. 


FOR OCTOBER, NOW READY, 
Commences a splendid new story, entitled 
SULLET WOODVYL’'S DOWER.” 
The October part also contains an 
IMMENSE COLORED FASHION PANORAMA, 
and a GIGANTIC Supplement over one yard square, 
with over 75 figures, illustrating all the latest FASH- 
IONS from PARIS, with full size patterns for cuttin 
out. Also a very BEAUTIFUL SHEET in COLORS, 
STRIPE for SOFA PILLOW, &c. Also several ELE- 
GANT DESIGNS for SILK, or CREWEL EMBROID- 
ERY. THE SUPPLEMENTS ALONE ARE WORTH 
MORE THAN THE PRICE OF THE “JOURNAL.” 
Sold by all newsdealers. Mailed for 35 cents. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 
Formerly the Wilmer & Rogers News Company, 
$1 Beekman St., New York. 


Lily, Floral, Enamel, Gilt Scroll, Motto,Marble Cards, 
60 no 2 alike, name on, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


$777 








A YEAR and gues to agents. Outfit Free, 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





patient. 


‘Thousands of Mothers have } 
all complaints of the stomach and bowels to which children are subjec 


Tarrant's Efervesceut Seltzer Aperien 


is the most unexceptionable of correctives and alteratives. The reasons for 
this belief are obvious. 
lieves the bowels of all acrid matter without pain, allays fever, induces sleep, 
strengthens the digestion, neutralizes acid in the stomach, cures flatulence, 
acts as a gentle stimulant, tones the tender nerves, and never gripes the 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


laced on record their belief that for 


It forms a delicious and most refreshing draught, re- 





LACE PATTERNS, 


Tilustrated Book of over 200 Fichus, Jabots, Tie 
Ends, Necklaces, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, brequins 
for Brackets, &c., and Gigantic Supplement, 25c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway, N.Y. 


ARRASENE. 











The new patented material for Artistic Embroidery. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway, Sole 
Agents. HOW TO WOkK ARRASENE, 2c. MATS, 
already finished, 25c., as pl 

* 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, a © wccccee: 4 00 

HARPER'S BAZAR, * F scccctce 4 00 

The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 

Baie TF OG BONE i cds vccccnccinicccccce 7 00 

SIX subscriptions, one year................ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes of the Magazine, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Wrexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the Macaztnz, 22 volumes 
of the Wzrk.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wrxxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line, In the Bazan, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


90 Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c., with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrzp, Nassau, N.Y. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY—Examrnations ror Won- 
xen. The seventh examination will begin Wednes- 
day, May 26, 1880, in Cambridge, New York, Philadel- 


phia, and Cincinnati, For information, address Secre- 
tary of New York Local Committee, 59 East 25th St., N.Y. 


50 FINE CARDS, no 2 alike, with name and case, 
10c. 50 White, 10c. POSTMASTER, Higganum, Ct. 


Harper’s New and Enlarged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 
VISITORS GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Ninz Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 

















5 0) Chromo,Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, l(c. 
40 allchromos,10c, Star Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 





CUT PAPER 


PATTERNS 


OF THE SUITS ILLUSTRATED IN THE 
PATTERN SHEET Numbers of “HARPER’S BAZAR.” 





As a number of the readers of Harprr’s Bazar have expressed a desire to 
obtain Cut Paper Patterns of the Ladies’ and Children’s Suits which are illustrated 
in the pattern sheet numbers, we shall in future, from time to time, publish a lim- 


ited number of such patterns. 


Whenever such publication is made, notice of it will accompany the illustra- 
tion contained in the number of Bazar issued simultaneously. 
A full Catalogue of our Cut Paper Patterns, without illustrations, will be 


sent free on application. 
Address 


An Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxiin Square, New York. 





os 


FALL STYLES 


NOW READY. 


HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. Printed directions accompany each Suit. Ladies’ Suits 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

The following are some of our latest FALL Patterns, and will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for each Pattern. 

VOLUME Xil. 


JACKET BASQUE,Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 


fant Back, and Short Round Skirt........... No. 20 
PANIER PRINCESSE DRESS.............-+ * 20 
COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 

(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 

Skirt with Train Battoned on)... .........- “ 20 
MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 

NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “ 3 
SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “ 22 


BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 

LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt)...... “ 


PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 
ing Skirt ¥ 


LOOSE WATTEAU WRAPPER............++ * 


JACKET, ROUND OVER-SKIRT, AND KILT 
SKIRT (for girl from 9 to 15 years).......... bac 


DOUBLE-BREASTED VEST BASQUE, and 
Trimmed Skirt with Paniers (for girl from 9 
to 15 years old) - 


36 





CURTAIN BASQUE and Trimmed Short Skirt. “ 
ENGLISH DRESS (for girl from 3 to9 years old). “ 


PRINCESSE DRESS and Sacque (for girl from 
9 to 15 years old) 


37 | 
38 | 


‘a 


A complete list of all Patterns 
Address 


tion. 


HARPER & 


| DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Fan Over-skirt, 
‘ 


HUSSAR JACKET, Double Curtain Over-skirt, 


and Walking Skirt...........0.seeeseeseeees No. 38 
POMPADOUR PANIER POLONAISE and 

Walking Gitirt..........scccccccccccccccccces “ 38 
SURPLICE POLONAISE and Short Round 

Die cacn heudeubeeesancse- soccnesetceeces “9 
CUIRASSIER BASQUE, Open Panier Over- 

skirt, and Short Round Skirt............... * 38 
SINGLE-BREASTED SKIRTED COAT, Round 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... « $9 
CHATELAINE COSTUME...........:e+eeeees “« 39 
DEMI-TRAINED POMPADOUR Over- Dress 

and Round Petticoat. ........ ...cscsscceees “« 39 
CUTAWAY OVER-DRESS and Short Skirt 

with Apron Front........0...e0eeeeeeeeeeees ” 


PLAIN BASQUE, Short Apron Over-skirt, and 
Short Round Skirt : : 


DOUBLE-BREASTED GUIMPE BASQUE, Re- 
vers Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt “ 40 


CLOSE-FITTING BASQUE, Marie Antoinette 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... “ 

SINGLE-BREASTED COAT WITH VEST, and 
Long Trimmed Walking Skirt.............. bas 


40 


and Long Walking Skirt................... 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Under-Waist, 
and Knee-Breeches (for boy from 4 to 10 years 


old) “« 40 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 


BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS. 
Dxsuter. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

IL 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joun 
Mogiey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. The 
following volumes are now ready: 

BURKE. By Joun Mortey. 

THACKERAY. By Anruony Tro-.ore, 

ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarer, 

SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrecu. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By Wit114m Muyo, 

GOLDSMITH. By Witttam Braox, 

HUME. By Professor Huxtey. 

SHELLEY. By J. A. Symonnps. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H. Hurron, 

EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Monson, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesiiz Srerurn. 

Iii. 

CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By Mary Treat. 82mo, 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
IV. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands. 4 vo's., $8 00, 

John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00, 

Sold only in Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be supplied: “The 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols.; “*The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols.; “* Life and Death of 
Jobn of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in 
Cloth, $3 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf or Half 
Morocco, $5 75. The volumes of this original edition 
sold separately. 


By Cc. D. 


Vv. 

THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART Il, A First Ger- 
man Reading-Book. Containing Anecdotes, Fables, 
Natura! History, German History, and Specimens 
of German Literature, with Grammatical Questions 
and Notes, and a Dictionary. On the Plan of Dr. 
WiiiraM Sartn’s “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, Cloth, 
94 cents. (Uniform with the German Principia, 
Part I.) 

Vi. 

A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 

+ re By Anna E. Dickinson. 16mo, Cloth, 
00. 


Il. 
Apert Stickngy. 12mo, 


VIIL. 

CICERO'S LETTERS. Ciceronis Epistulae Selectae. 
Recognovit Retnuotpus Kiorz. 18mo, Paper, 42 
cents; Cloth, 65 cents. (Uniform with Harper’s 
Greek and Latin Texts.) 


v 
A TRUE REPUBLIC. By 
Cloth, $1 00. 


LIFE OF CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 4to, Pa- 
per, 15 cents, 


x. 
MODERN WHIST. By Fisner Ames. With the 
Laws of the Game. 382mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 
35 cents. 


HOLIDAYS IN EASTERN FRASICE. By M. Br- 
THAM-Epwarps, Author of “Kitty,” &c. 32mo, 
Paper, 2 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XI. 

SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLO. Edited, with Notes, 


by Witttam J. Rourx, A.M. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Uniform with Rolfe’s English Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice.—Julius Cxsar.—The Tempest.— 
Henry VIII.—Ricbard II1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 
—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Nothing.—Romeo 
and Juliet.—Othello.—Goldsmith's Select Poems, 
— Gray’s Select Poems. —16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 
70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 cents per volume. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Two Miss Flemings. 15 cents. 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Srerenpatr. 15 cents. 
Framley Parsonage. By Anruony TRoLitorgz. 15 cts. 
Moy O’Brien. By “ Melusine.” 10 cents, 
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FACETLE. 

A wan asked for admis- 
sion to a show for half 
price, a8 he had but one 
eye. But the manager 
told him it would take 








him twice as long to see 
the show as it would any- 
body else, and charged 
him double. 


pi ee 

A child without legs has 
been born. ** Thank good- 
ness,” exclaimed the weep- 
ing parent, ‘ this can nev- 
er become a champion 
pedestrian !” 

ee SO 

Frxiné a Hat.—Did you 
ever notice the broad, 
comfortable, shady-look- 
ing Leghorn hats in the 
milliner’s window ? Just 
buy your wife one, and 
the first thing she will do 
with it will be to double 
up her dainty fist and 
punch a_ three-cornered 
dent on the right side; 
then she will pinch the 
front rim down and the 
back rim up, and then 
stave in three or four 





more big dents at odd 
corners ; and when it re- 
sembies in shape an old 
tin pan that has been a 
target for a stone-throw- 
ing match, she will re- 
mark upon the “ elegance 
and grace” of the affair. 
But let Johnny serve his 
new straw hat in the same 
way, and he will be stood 
up in a dark closet, and 
forced to go without mar- 
malade for a month. 
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“ Girls,” shrieks an ex- 
change, ‘“‘don’t marry a 
man to save him!” Well, 
if they don’t marry a man, 
whom will they marry ? 

Lora LA ls 

When a man is in love 











with one woman in a fam- 
ily, it is astonishing how 
fond he becomes of every 

rson connected with it. 

e ingratiates himself 
with the maids; he is 
bland with the butler; he 
interests himself about 
the footman ; he runs on 
errands for the daughters ; 
he gives advice and lends 
money to the young son 
at college; he smiles at 
old stories which would 
make him ak out in 

awns were they uttered 

y any one but papa; he 
drinks sweet port-wine 
for which he would con- 
demn the steward and 
the whole committee of a 
club ; he bears even with 
the cantankerous old 
maiden aunt; he beats 
time when darling little 
Fanny performs her piece 
on the piano; and smiles 
when wicked, lively Bob- 
by upsets the coffee over 
his shirt. The learned 
author stops short here at 
act the first. Act the sec- 
ond, when three years are 
supposed to have elapsed 
since the amiable man has 
been married, and he and 








AN “L” RAILROAD DIVORCE. 


GaTEMAN (to Popkins, who has told 


get aboard after the Train has started. Orders is orders, you know.” 
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THE WALKING EPIDEMIC. 


AMERICAN MAN oF Business. “‘Good gracious! have we to go through another period of this kind ot 


>? 


thing 


Tue pest Pepestrian i Tur 
Worip—A kitten, for it can 
make any number of “laps” a 
minute. 


A telegram was received in 
Colorado a few days since di- 
recting the proper authorities 
to arrest a young man who, it 
was alleged, had run away with 
his aunt. 

“TI have an order for your 
arrest,” remarked the officer, 
addressing the supposed crim- 
inal. 

“For what ?” 

“You have been running 
away with your aunt.” 

“My aunt! Why, she’s my 
wife!” 

“But wasn’t she your aunt 
before she became your wife ? 
You see we don’t tolerate those 
kind of goings onin Colorado.” 

“*T suppose you never were 
in Utah ?” remarked the youn, 
man, after he had complet 
his survey of the detective. 

“mn % 


“Well, as you don’t under- 
stand the relations of an aunt 
and nephew in that Territory, 
I suppose I ought to explain 
them to you, and then, Fa -24 
haps, you may see your duty 
plainer, My father married 
my mother.” 

**T suppose so.” 

“Then he married her sis- 
ter,” continued the stranger, 
without beeding the interrup- 
tion. “Then he married the 
sister of his brother-in-law ; 
then the daughter of his un- 
cle, who was a cousin to his 
first two wives ; then he mar- 
ried her sister, who was the 
widow of one of his first wives’ 
husbands; then he married 
her daughter; and a son of 
this wife married my sister, 
who was also a widow of one 
of the other wives’ sons. I 
suppose you are following 
me ?” interjected the narrator. 

“Marry your aunt or your 
grandmother either, or both 
of them.” 

“ And you won’t arrest me ?” 

“No; you might be your 
own father.” 














WE SHOULD SAY IT DID. 
Wovutp-nE Nursery Governess. ‘‘So_I don’t suit, Mum? 


thing you don’t know, mum. It takes a Lady to recognize a Lady.’ 


’ 


Mrs. P. to go ahead while he gets the tickets, and ts left in consequence). “It's no use kicking and swearing, Sir; you can’? 





I haven’t the Eddication? 
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AN ECONOMICAL SQUEEZE. 


Fonp Parent. “ Johnny, just scrooge down as small as you can. 


; Maybe 
the Conductor will let you off with half fare.” 


Conpucror. “Stand up and let’s see what sort of an infant you are. 


fare, please.” 


Full 


his wife are on a visit to 
father-in-law, would be a 
proof of filling in the 
shade with some very 
dark colors. 


‘There’s one 


The most original verdict 
was that of an Irish jury be- 
fore whom a prisoner pleaded 
“Guilty,” throwing himeelf 
on the mercy of the court. 
The verdict was “‘ Not Guilty.” 
The judge, in surprise, ex- 
claimed, * Why, he has con- 
fessed his crime!” ij 

The foreman responded : 
“Oh, my lord, you do not 
know that fellow, but we do. 
He is the most notorious liar 
in the whole country, and no 
twelve men who know his 
character can believe a word 
he says.” 

So the prisoner escaped, as 
the jury adhered to their ver- 
dict. 

“That's what I call a finish- 
ed sermon,” said a lady to her 
husband, as they wended their 
way from church. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, with 
a yawn, “ but, do you know, I 
thought it never would be.” 

—————~.>__— 
“My dear,” said a wife to 
her husband, ‘“‘ when we get 
those old books home again 
that we lent to your uncle, 
what will be the best style to 
have them bound ?” 

‘Homeward bound is the 
most suitable thing for borrow- 
ed books, my love,” he replied. 

—_—__— 


Two rustics, who were on a 
visit to an art exhibition, but 
could not afford the cost of a 
catalogue, were at a loss to de- 
cide the subject of a painting 
which particularly attracted 
their attention. They at length 
came to different conclusions, 
and stuck to them; till a lady 
came near who was provided 
with a catalogue. Her kind- 
ness was immediately appealed 
to to determine between them; 
and the fair referee, turning to 
the number of the picture, in- 
formed them that it was “‘ Pe- 
ter the Great and his Em- 

ress,” 

“TI told you so!” exclaimed 
one of the connoisseurs, with 
an air of triumph; “I said it 
was one 0’ the "Postles.” 











